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She's smart 


She's slim 
She's a home economist 


MST 


For Reducing 


This plan is sound for the normally overweight. Used 

by doctors all over America. Booklet contains 1200- 
calorie diet for women; 1800 for men. Lists 152 different 
foods, with sizes of servings, so you can plan get-slim* 
meals with lots of variety and no calorie-counting. 


Everything in booklet, including low-calorie recipes, 
designed to make it easier to reach weight you want 

to be. With the Ry-Krisp diet, you can cut calories and 
still meet needs of good nutrition. And when you 

get slim the Ry-Krisp way, chances are you stay slim 
because this diet helps establish good eating habits. 





RGIS Spee a ee ee ae 1 

9 | RaLsron PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Dept, | 

RE 8 | 41C Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. I 
- | Please send, no cost or obligation, one copy of ‘‘Design for I 
Handy | Reducing,’’ No. C566, ! 

4x 6” booklet 
containing approved | Name 2 : ee eee | 
reducing plans for | School or Organization ay 
overweight men and | | 
women who are_ | Street : ee 
innormal $=! City Sone State | 

health. 1 (Offer limited to residents of Continental United States) | 
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Times de 


Economics teachers 
find Fashiondol indispen- 
sable in their classes. 


Fashiondol miniature sewing sets are 
designed to help young girls develop 
their inherent desire to make and de- 


sign their own clothes. Fashiondol, now 
in RUBBER, is flexible and unbreakable. 


No, 501: 13” Mannequin. With painted base. 
Three patterns. Material for a dress. Includes 
sewing book ‘Hints for the Young Dostener 


No. 503: 13” Mannequin. Draped with painted 
base. Three patterns. Material for a dress. 
Sewing les (thimble, thread, tape mea- 

needie holder, dress trimming). Simpli- 


sure, 
city’s full size 66 page Sewing Book. Dress form 
with standard. Lae eee 8 of ee 


No. 701: 16” Mannequin. Draped with painted 
base. Three patterns. Material for a dress. 
Sewing accessories (thimble, thread, tape mea- 
sure, needle holder, dress trimming). Simplicity's 
full size 66 page Sewing book. $4.79 


No. 702: 16” Mannequin. Dressed with panties 
and bra with painted base. White cloth for 
wedding dress and the pattern. Five other pat- 
terns to make dresses for various occasions. 
Bouquet and Tulle for the veil. Sewing acces- 
sorles (thimble, thread, tape measure, needle 
holder and dress pageecne ol A dress form and 
Simplicity's 66 page sewing book. $7.98 


If you have difficulty buying Fashiondol 
at your favorite store, write directly to us. 


FASHIONDOL 


Distributors for 





LATEXTURE PRODUCTS, INC. 
17-19 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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Practicalities 


OVEMBER brings both thoughtful 

and gay days. On Tuesday, Novem- 

ber 5, all Americans over twenty- 
one who are eligible to vote should be 
making a thoughtful decision for better 
government. On Monday, the eleventh, 
we pause for one brief moment to com- 
memorate the Armistice of World War 
I. Had we paused each year from 1918 
to 1938 for a longer period of time to 
analyze conditions threatening peace 
and then to take action to correct them 
we should not have had World War II. 
On Thursday, November 28, we spend 
an entire day in feasting and giving 
thanks for the rich harvest of America. 
Let us show our gratitude also by do- 
nating funds, each to his own ability, 
to feed the hungry throughout the 


world. 


In the preamble to the Constitution 
of the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, we 
read: 

“Since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that 
peace must be constructed. . . . Ignorance 
of each other’s ways and lives has been 
a common cause of that suspicion and 
mistrust between the peoples of the 
world through which their differences 
have all too often broken into war.” 
It is with this in mind that Lila Merle 
Welch says, on page 542, Home Econ- 
omists Can Help Make and Keep the 
Peace. 

Organizations such as the Associated 
Country Women of the World help to 
dispel ignorance of the way persons 
live in other countries, as shown on 
page 544, by Helendeen H. Dodderidge. 
Mrs. Dodderidge has had a varied and 
full career as teacher, feature writer, 
government worker and mother of two 
sons in active Army service. 


+ 


The Democratic 
Wage, on page 544, 
gives a step by step 
picture of democ- 
racy in action. 
Mary E. Cosma, the 
author, was in- 
spired to write this 
article during sum- 
mer session at Ore- 
gon State College Mary E. Cosma 
in a home econom- 
ics education class 
taught by a visiting teacher, Isabella 
McQuesten, Coordinator of Home Eco- 
nomics, State of Arizona. Miss Cosma 





was born and educated in Toledo, Ohio, 
and from early high school days wanted 
to be a home economist. When the de- 
pression thwarted this ambition, she 
went into the business field for a short 
period before preparing herself to be a 
home economics teacher. She has taught 
for three years now and is working for 
a Master’s degree at Oregon State Col- 


lege. 
+ 


Save Food 
Through Correct 
Use of Leftovers, 
on page 548, is the 
third in a series of 
Save Food articles 
written by Lucy 
Long of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 
Miss Long who is 
co-author of the 
book, Into the 
Freezer and Out, to be reviewed in the 
December PHE, writes: “It’s awfully 
nice of you to schedule me for the No- 
vember Practicalities page but I am not 
a home economist and so cannot claim 
that distinction. I am just someone who 
has always wanted to write and circum- 
stances have made me a ‘mouthpiece’ 
for the home economics profession via 
magazine and radio. 

“Back in my _ native Nebraska, | 
started out as Girl Friday on our small 
town weekly newspaper—sort of the 
feminine interpretation of what is called 
a printer’s devil. Then I migrated to 
the big city of Chicago where I landed 
with the Kraft Foods Company doing 
sales promotion work for that vast fam- 
ily of cheese foods. Following my four- 
year education with this company I took 
a long step and landed in Philadelphia 
with Farm Journal where I merchan- 
dised editorial and advertising matters 
to the rural market. Then came several 
years when I donned the cloak of ‘Jean 
Abbey’ for the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion and went to Dallas where activi- 
ties revolved around a weekly home- 
maker’s radio program. By a circuitous 
route through New York and elsewhere, 
I wound up in New Orleans as a staff 
writer for Radio Station WWL. Com- 
ing back to New York I ‘lost out’ in 
venturing to free lance and went to 
work for the General Electric Company 
at Bridgeport as ‘mouthpiece’ for the 
General Electric Consumers Institute 
which position I quit last August to 
write a book and to earnestly enter the 
field of free lance writing once again. 

“That's it and it’s not very glowing— 
no degrees except from the School of 
Practical Personal Application.” 
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’ This one coupon will bring you all four...FREE! 


ited ee ee ee ee 1 


de- 


= AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
ee HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
= 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

or 


PLEASE SEND ME, FREE: 


‘ol- 


1 “Coffee Facts for Home Economists.” Takes coffee from planta- 

» tion to cup. How coffee is grown, ground, packaged. Proper 
care of coffee-making devices. Role of vacuum can in keeping 
coffee fresh-tasting. Proper methods of making coffee, [qy 
coffee drinks, and use of coffee as flavoring........... ‘x 





“Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods.” A colorfully il- 
2 . lustrated booklet to help you demonstrate: (1) How to prepare 

attractive meals, (2) How to save time and money in doing it. 

Gives you tempting, easy-to-make recipe for soups, fish dishes, 

desserts, and ways to prepare vegetables. Every one has 

been tested in the Canco kitchen...................... Xx! 
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: 3 “The High School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods.” A 

| e nontechnical aid which gives interesting, factual, and accurate 
sae data on every aspect of canned foods ... Fully illustrated with 

clear photographs, it contains a wealth of comprehensive charts 

| and tables to aid you and your pupils in the study of essential 

I nutrients, vitamins, minerals, calories, and recommended 
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15 Lunchroom Recipes. Tested by home economists . . . sold 

4 and proved popular in a college cafeteria. Ideas for entrees, 
vegetable dishes, salads, and desserts to be made with canned 
foods. On 4’’ x 6” file cards, listing ingredients in both weight 
and measure. Total yield, number of portions, and size of in- 
dividual portion are also shown. Also each recipe’s contribution 
to Federal School Lunch Patterns, Type A and Type B. 


Also five 4’”’ x 6” “Information Cards’”’ giving an explanation 
of the Federal School Lunch Program . . . a buying guide for 
canned foods... canned food facts... and helpful infor- 
mation for planning school lunch menus.............. xX! 


Just fill in your name and address below and you’|l receive your 
booklets and recipe cards by return mail! 
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News Notes 








UR cover this month shows one ol 
the 650 kitchens designed to meet 

the dimensions of new houses being 
built for war veterans. Each kitchen 
plan has been reproduced in exact min- 
iature and then photographed to help 
the customer to visualize his kitchen be- 
fore ordering appliances and cabinets. 
The war veterans’ kitchens were de- 
signed as part of a program by which 
all-electric kitchens were allocated to a 
thousand G-] homes across the nation 
by the Edison General Electric Appli- 
ance Company. There is a charge ot 
three dollars for each plan and picture. 


1-H Club Congress 

The National 4-H Clubs will cele- 
brate their 25th Anniversary Congress 
in Chicago the first week in December. 
At that time awards will be given to 
State and National winners of farm and 
home projects, covering a wide range 
from exterior landscaping to interior 
decoration. 

Concurrent with the 4-H Club Con- 
zress is the annual meeting of home 
Temonstration agents. 
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Life’s Easier Housekeeping 


If any of you missed the September 
Sth issue of Life magazine it is worth 
hunting up for its ten-page feature, 
Easier Housekeeping. ‘The article was 
written in cooperation with the Motion 
and ‘Time Study Laboratory of Purdue 
University to show how a_ housewile’s 
work can be simplified through scien 
tific analysis. Multiple exposure photo 
graphs were made of experimenters do 
ing household chores with a small light 
bulb attached to their hands to trace 
the pattern of working motions. Also 
illustrated are the 216 essential kitchen 
utensils which were culled from the 300 
found in the average home. 


§26 


Future Home Economies 
Teacher 

Potential home economics teachers 
are being discovered in Missouri through 
a new recruiting plan of the State Board 
of Vocational Education. Kits of bulle- 
tins, books and references showing the 
opportunities in teaching home econom- 
ics are loaned to high school teachers 
lor career programs. ‘The names of girls 
who respond to the program are sent 
to the state supervisor of home econom- 
ics who in turn passes them on to heads 
of home economics departments in uni- 
versities and teachers’ colleges. Last vear 
118 names were sent in by 48 teachers. 


What's Happening to 
Marriages 

Last year was another big year for 
inarriages, but a bigger one for divorces. 
\ccording to a report of the Federal 
Security Agency one out of three mar- 
riages ended in divorce. 502,000 divorces 
were granted in 1945, a 25 per cent 
increase over the preceding year. Mar- 
riages rose only 11.4 per cent from 1944, 
making a total of 1,518,331. This was 
8.7 per cent below 1942 when the all- 
time high in marriages was recorded. 

The report did not try to explain the 
rise in divorce rate which has doubled 
the number of divorces granted since 
1938 with its total of 248,000. 


More About Immigrant Brides 

From east and west comes reports of 
the ways in which communities are wel 
coming their Immigrants by Marriage. 
(See article by Dorothy Gladys Spice 
in September issue of PHE.) In Broome 
County, New York, a “Neighbors Day” 
was held in connection with National 
Home Demonstration Week. Thirteen 
Fnelish women and one cach from 
France and Scotland were entertained 
by the Home Bureau and then presented 
with honorary memberships in the home 
bureau. In Buffalo, New York, a special 
cooking course for brides is conducted 
by the home demonstration agent and 
her assistant. Fifteen of the brides at 
tending are foreign-born wives of local 
servicemen, Syracuse is another New 
York community with a program fon 
war brides. Here the home demonstra- 
tion agent works in cooperation with 
the American Red Cross in an orienta- 
tion course for the newcomers. 

Portland, Oregon, as a major port of 
debarkation on the west coast has seen 
many G-I brides from Australia, New 
Zealand and other countries. For those 
who are making Portland their home the 





Dates to Remember 


November 2-10—National 4-H Achieve- 
ment Week 

November 10-16—American Educational 
Week, 26th Observance. Theme: Edu- 
cation for the Atomic Age 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 28—Thanksgiving Day 

December 1-5—National 4-H Club 25th 
Anniversary Congress, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago 

December 3—Birthday of Ellen H. Rich- 
ards 

December 4-7—American Vocational As- 
sociation Convention, Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis 

December 25—Christmas Day 





Portland Gas and Coke Company and 
the Welcome Wagon Service Company, 
with the cooperation of the Daughters 
of the British Empire have a truly prac- 
tical welcome. This is a cooking school 
held in the gas company’s Hospitality 
House. Five lessons introduce the new- 
comers to American methods of cook- 
ing—northwest fashion. 


Revamped Basic Seven 

A more specific, revised version of the 
Basic Seven guide for well-balanced 
meals has just been announced by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The Basic Seven guide was originated 
during the war years for a nutrition 
teaching device. While it served its pur- 
pose as a teaching tool, it lacked recom- 
mendations for the minimum number 
of servings from each group that should 
be eaten each day. This information 
has been incorporated in the new Basic 
Seven folder and chart. 

Free copies of the printed leaflets and 
wall chart may be secured from the 
Office of Information, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
Ask for the National Food Guide, AIS- 
53 and the Basic Seven wall chart. 


(Concluded on page 528) 
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Ih an extensive university research project, jointly spon- 
sored by the National Canners Association and the Can 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc., assays were made of 823 
samples of 32 commercially canned foods. Samples were 
selected from all the principal canning areas—and were 
taken at various times during the canning season to obtain 
findings which would average out differences in maturity 
stages, seasons of harvesting, and canning methods. The 
chart on the right gives the average amounts of protein 
in the 32 above-mentioned foods. 

As you know, the figures usually quoted for nutrients in 
raw, uncooked foods are gross figures, subject to widely 
varying deductions for losses occurring in transit from field 
to market, to kitchen, and in home preparation. It is of 
special significance that the figures resulting from these 
university studies of canned foods are net values, the actual, 
on-the-table values in cooked, ready-to-eat canned foods. 

Our story, we know, is not new to you. But frankly, we 
realize that in order for foods packed in cans to receive the 
public acceptance they merit, they must receive widespread 
recommendation from leaders in the professional field. We 
sincerely request your support. A complete series of charts 
on the actual nutritional values of the 32 most frequently 
consumed canned foods is now available in booklet form. 
lor your copy, please address: Can Manufacturers Institute, 
Inc., 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


GOOD, NUTRITIOUS FOODS... 
_. +. and they all come to you in cans! 
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PONS | YA = 1. 
No Other Container Protects Like the Can 
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YOU CAN COUNT ON! 





AVERAGE AMOUNTS’ OF PROTEIN IN CANNED FOODS 
GRAMS PER 100 GRAMS 
Gu 300 6.00 Rod 200 15.00 woe 2100 2400 27.00 


SHRIMP, ORY PACK 

TUNA 

SALMON 

SARDINES IN Olt 

MACKEREL 

SARDINES IN TOMATO SAUCE 
SHRIMP, REGULAR PACK 
BEANS, BAKED 

BEANS, LIMA 

PEAS, ALASKA 

PEAS, SWEET 

MUSHROOMS 

CORN, YELLOW WHOLE KERNEL 
CORN, WHITE CREAM STYLE 
CORN, YELLOW CREAM STYLE 
SPINACH 

CORN, YELLOW WHOLE KERNEL 
CORN, WHITE WHOLE KERNEL mmm 
ASPARAGUS, GREEN we 
ASPARAGUS. BLEACHED = 
TURNIP GREENS 

POTATOES, SWEET ™ 
BEANS, GREEN eT 
SAUERKRAUT a 
TOMATOES = 
BEETS 
PIMIENTOS 
TOMATO JUICE 


wi 
= 
e 
PEPPERS * 
* 
a 
om 


CHERRIES 
ORANGE JUICE 


BLACKBERRIES 
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—like SODA BISCUITS 


2 cups all-purpose flour 
2 teaspoon Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda 
Vp teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons shortening 
3/f, cup sour milk or buttermilk (about) 
° ° . 
1, Sift, then measure flour. Sift again 
with the baking soda and salt. 2. Rub 
or cut shortening into the dry ingre- 
dients until it is as fine as coarse corn 
meal. 3. To sour 34 cup sweet milk arti- 
ficially and quickly, place one table- 
spoon lemon juice or vinegar (prefer- 
ably white vinegar, as it makes a whiter 
product) in a measuring cup, fill 34 full 
with sweet milk and mix well. 4. Add 
enough milk to make a soft dough. This 
may take one tablespoon more or less 
milk. 5. Turn onto floured board. Knead 
slightly. Roll 1/ inch thick and cut with 
floured biscuit cutter. Prick with fork. 
6. Place biscuits on ungreased baking 
sheet. Bake in hot oven. 


Amount: 12 2-inch biscuits 
Temperature: 475° F. Time: 12-15 min. 


ARM & HAMMER 
OR COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE BOOK, describing 
uses of Baking Soda; also a set of Colored 
Bird Cards. . (Please print name ond address) 

This offer good only in the United States. 


BB-86 





NAME 





STREET ADDRESS 





CiTy OR TOWN STATE 
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News Notes 


(Continued from page 526) 


From Here to There— 


Bertha Biltz is newly appointed Ad- 
ministrative Adviser for the American 
Dietetics Association. For the past five 
years she has been on the staff at St. 
Luke’s Hospital in Cleveland. She has 
also served as assistant director of the 
department of nutrition at Presbyterian 
Hospital in New York City, and has 
held other dietetic positions in hospitals 
in Buffalo, ‘Toledo and Rochester, 
Minnesota. She did her undergraduate 
work at Kansas State College and ob- 
tained her M.S. degree at the University 
of Chicago. 

As Administrative Adviser, Miss Biltz 
will serve in a consultant capacity to 
members of the Association to advise 
in management problems, purchasing 
of new equipment, building plans, train- 
ing programs for food service employees 
and other phases of food administration. 


Emma Eastman has been appointed 
Assistant Home Management Specialist 
on the Penn State Extension staff. She 
was formerly home economics Extension 
representative in Cambria County, Penn- 
sylvania. A graduate of the Framing- 
ham Normal School in Massachusetts, 
Miss Eastman has done graduate work 
at Columbia. 


Armine Gulesserian will teach child 
development and family relations in the 
College of Home Economics at Syra- 
Before going to Syracuse, Miss 
Gulesserian was an instructor in child 
development at Oklahoma A. and M. 


cuse. 


Alice B. Kline has joined the Pub- 
lic Relations Department of General 
Foods Corporation. Miss Kline holds an 
M.S. degree from Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and worked toward the Ph.D. 
degree in nutrition at Cornell Univer- 
sity where she taught foods and _ nutri- 
tion. Previous to going with General 
Foods she was associated with the Con- 
necticut Dairy and Food Council. 


Myrtle M. Schlie has been named 
assistant professor of interior design in 
the applied arts department of the 
College of Home Economics at Syracuse 
University. Miss Schlie is a graduate of 
the University of California and has 
many years of experience as an interior 
director in department stores and_ in 
firm which she directed for 
eight years. 


her own 


Susan Scott’ has recently been made 
director of the home economics depart- 
ment of the College Inn Food Products 
Company. She is a graduate of Iowa 
State College and has taught home eco- 
nomics in Idaho and Minnesota. 











Frieda A. Sloop a new instructor in 
the clothing division of the College of 
Home Economics at Syracuse will offer 
a course designed for social service work 
which includes clothing budgets for low 
income families. Miss Sloop holds an 
M.S. degree from Kansas State College 
and has taught in Kansas and New York. 


Lydia Tarrant now heads home eco- 
nomics Extension work at Pennsylvania 
State College, succeeding Mrs. Agnes 
Moot who has resigned. 
Miss Tarrant has been on the Penn 
State staff as Extension nutrition spe- 
cialist for the past four years. Beatrice 
Spiker will replace Miss Tarrant as 
head of the Extension nutrition depart- 
ment and will be assisted by Rita 
Dubois. 


Brumbaugh 


Helen E. Underwood has joined the 
staff of the College of Home Economics 
at Syracuse University as personnel di- 
rector of the food service department. 
This is a new position established to 
handle the increasing number of stu- 
dents eating in university dining halls. 
Miss Underwood was formerly food serv- 
ice director at the University of Ver- 
mont. 


Grace White is the new Foods Edi- 
tor for the Family Circle magazine. She 
succeeds Emily Binkley who is now 
making her home in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Miss White has been director of 
home economics at Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, Inc. in New York 
City and has had experience in radio 
writing, lecture demonstrations and 
equipment research. 


— Overheard — 


It’s not the number of hours that a 
teicher puts in, but what the teacher 
puts in the hours that counts. 
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HOW TO PLANT 
AN ATTITUDE 


Long before the first pussy wil- 
lows appear, little boys and girls 
in the first grade of one Midwestern 
school are raising vegetables .. . 
cabbage and tomato seedlings, 
which Mother can transplant! 

This is another project worked 
out ina group of test schools which 
have given more than a year to 
experimental work in nutrition. 

Can you see this through the 
eyes of a six-year-old? Cabbage, 
as found on the dinner table, may 





be simply some shredded stuff 
called cole slaw. But cabbage as a 
classroom hobby is something else. 
It’s a tiny seed, transformed by 
soil and water and sunshine into 
a flourishing plant. It’s also a good 
source of Vitamin C, which helps 
build strong bones and teeth... 
and a source of other Vitamins 
and minerals which help to make 
you healthy! 


But theories are cheap, and you 
have a right to ask, “How does 
such teaching succeed?” In one 
group of Midwestern schools, a 1945 
study showed 49.4%, of all students 





having ‘poor’ intake of “Group 2” 
foods (citrus fruits, tomatoes, cab- 
bage, salad greens) during one week. 
The 1946 spot recheck showed this 
figure reduced to 31.2°% following a 
year of nutrition teaching. Far from 
perfect, of course ... but surely a 
step in the right direction. 

For information about this pro- 
gram—facts, ideas, plans and 
materials adaptable to any cur- 
riculum— please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1944--GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY DAY’S PIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 














GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a doy. 








ORANGES, TOMATOES, 


GRAPEFRUIT or row 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day 





POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day 








‘ 4 es 
MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others 





MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week 





BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
natural whole-grain or 

enriched or restored. Three 

or more servings a day. 





BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like ond as supplies 
permit 





in addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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Art For Young America 
By Nicholas, Trilling, 
Stephan and Lee 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Hl. 
Price $2.60 Pp, 286 1946 


These authors have collaborated in 
preparing an unusual text for high 
school art and home economics classes. 
The appreciation of beauty is empha 
sized in the belief that art principles do 
not interest high school students as 
much as the “particular qualities that 
produce beauty.” Students are taught 
to see art in everyday garb—in automo- 
biles, airplanes and machinery, in ani- 
mals, trees, water and wind. One chap- 
ter deals with art in advertising—bill 
poards and posters—and another illus 
trates art principles by use of Christmas 
cards. Further chapters 
paintings, sculpture, buildings and 
“funny pictures” or cartoons. <A_ final 
section entitled Art in the Home is a 


discuss fine 


simply written introduction to the home 
planning and decoration field. 

Che book is illustrated with many 
photographs and color plates which 
have been chosen with great care to 
present beauty in its many forms re 
gardless of historic periods. ‘The result 
ant selection does not date the book and 
hence makes it of lasting value. 

RUTHANNA RuSSEL 


Sew It Yourself 


By Madelyn Grigsby 

Chester R. Heck, Inc., New York 

Price $1.50 Pp. 168 1946 

The author of Sew Jt Yourself com 
passes a wide range of content in het 
book of 168 pages. She does so with an 
unusual degree of completeness and spe 
cific helpfulness to the reader who is 
a would-be sewer of her own garments. 

Che table of contents ranges from a 
discussion of tools through cutting, fit 
ting and basic construction processes to 
tailoring coats, the mending basket and 
professional decoration. ‘The directions 
for work are given briefly and clearly, 
along with many “little tricks” of the 
sewing trade. Reasons for procedures 
are often included so that the home- 
sewer or student may apply directions 
to new situations. There is no bibliog- 
raphy but the index is thorough. 

There are indications of hasty work 
in writing or in editing. ‘Two criticisms 
of the text may be made. One is that 


S320 


statements are made without qualifica 
tion to particular situations. Examples 
are: (page 86) that pipings are one 
fourth inch wide; (page 24) that diag- 
onal lines add width to the figure; (page 
76) that seams cut on the bias should be 
based and allowed to hang for several 
days to stretch out before they are 
stitched. Each statement is true in some 
phases of dressmaking but the text leads 
the reader to believe that each is in 
variably true. 

A second criticism is that of ina 
curacy. On page 100, no direction is 
given for turning the welt right side 
out, On page 2, the two drawings of 
page 
layout may be better but the result is 


bent shears are reversed. ‘The 
confusing to the reader who is studying 
the use of shears. 

Because of these two. criticisms, the 
book should not be placed in the hands 
of a beginner who has no other guid- 
ance. For the home-sewer or student 
with some experience and judgment, it 
offers excellent help in’ brief form. 

Reviewed by FrRANcES F. MAUCK 


Ohio State University, Columbus 
Assistant Professor. Textiles and Clothing 


Planning Your Home 
for Better Living 


By Dunham and Thalberg 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 
Price $4.00 Pp, 278 1945 


Countless photographic illustrations, 
line drawings and floor plans help to 
make this book an outstanding guide to 
the prospective home owner whether ne 
intends to build or remodel. Careful 
planning for better living is the theme 
carried through chapters on buying the 
land, creating the general plan, plan 
ning specific rooms, understanding elec 
trical installations, working out struc- 
tural details, painting, decorating and 
landscaping. Attention is also given to 
legal matters, such as codes and regu- 
lations, bids and dealing with bidders, 
financing, including types and details 
of mortgages and “paying off.” 

\ final chapter, Supervising Construc- 
tion, reemphasizes the importance of 
complete plans and specifications and 
concludes with a repeat of the theme, 
“May your new home be a source of 
happiness to your family and to your 
self; may it be a material possession of 
which you will be justly proud.” 

Phe authors of Planning vour Home 


lor Better Living, both experienced men 
in engineering and construction, have 
presented their ideas and suggestions in 
such a clear manner that this book 
should be a practical reference for both 
B.J.D. 


home and school. 


The First Reader for 
Antique Collectors 
By Carl W. Drepperd 
Doubleday-Doran, Garden City, 
Ld, 
Price $3.00 Pp. 274 


This book is a fitting sequel to The 
Primer of American Antiques. It is most 
complete, the glossary and index alone 
furnishing almost enough information 
to allow an amateur to tuck the concise 
little volume under her arm and go on 
a collecting tour without making any 
serious mistakes. 

Reviewed by an Amateur Collector 


1946 


Decorating Unpainted 
Furniture 


By J. A. Ornstein 
Greenberg, Publisher, N. Y. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 161 1946 


How many of us have looked at a 
painted tray, bottle or decorated piece 
of furniture and muttered, “Bet I could 
do that well!” With Decorating Un 
painted Furniture as a guide it is possi 
ble that one could do even better. 
Methods and techniques of painting and 
decorating furniture are explained. The 
ideas given could be expanded to in 
clude all sorts of decorative objects 
including wall and window trims. 

The first three chapters of the book 
deal with fundamentals—working mate 
rials needed, step-by-step procedure for 
mixing paints, methods for painting 
over old furniture, ways of transposing 
designs to space to be decorated—all the 
practical hints an amateur needs. Chap 
ter III is concerned with the elements 
of design. Mr. Ornstein does not stress 
the creation of original designs, but 
suggests rather how to rearrange motifs 
and color schemes from our heritage 
of peasant art. 

Subsequent chapters give the signifi 
cant motifs and color schemes from the 
Pennsylvania Dutch and early American 
crafts of our country, the Scandinavian 
countries, Austria, Hungary, Germany, 
the Balkan States, Russia and the Rio 

(Continued on page 532) 
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Helpful facts about floor 


2. 


... $0me suggestions for 
your home management classes 


1. How scrubbing breaks down linoleum. Constant scrub- 
bing is the deadly enemy of linoleum, After a time, it 
begins to break down. Cracks appear, the colors and 
patterns fade, and soon the linoleum is old before 
its time. Also, the more it is scrubbed and washed, 
the harder it is to keep clean! 





How wax preserves it. Vhe use of wax to protect 
and preserve surfaces dates, as you know, down 
through the ages. A film of wax over linoleum 
guards the surface against dirt and wear. It 
protects linoleum so that it lasts far longer. Its colors 
and patterns stay fresh and bright -— it stays 
new-looking. And it is far easier to seep clean. 


Iiax protection now easy. In millions of homes to- 
day, linoleum is kept bright and shining .. . pro- 
tected against dirt, wear and spilled things :..by 
the regular use of Johnson’s Self Polishing Glo- 
Coat. It’s the easy, modern way to protect lino- 
leum. There’s no rubbing or buffing. Glo-Coat is 
just spread around the floor and allowed to dry. In 
20 minutes, the floor is wax-protected and beau- 
tiful,clean and shining. So easy to keep sparkling, 
too...dirt and spilled things are easily and 
quickly wiped up. For more information, send 
for free booklet described elsewhere on this page. 


Johnson's is a registered Trademark, 





FREE! For use in your classrooms: (1) “Teacher's Handbook on 


Care and Conservation by the Modern Wax Method." (2) New Teacher's { JOHNSON’S WAX 


Home 


Chart, “Wax—a precious heritage handed down by nature.” (3) New 


Student Folder, "The remarkable story of wax." 


Popular Movie Available also. ‘Beauty for Keeps,"’ a dramatic sound film 
for classroom showing in 16 mm. sound. Write for FREE showing dates. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. PH-116, Racine, Wis. 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Brantford, Canada 
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Paste, Liquid, Cream 
Johnson's Self Polishing Glo-Coat 








Ready-to-use 


| Lectures 


Ideal for 


Classroom Use 






Household Finance Department of 

Research offers these valuable and 

helpful filmstrip lectures covering 

subjects of great current interest: 

aN “Take Time to Make Time” 

Inspiring and practical ideas on 
how to manage time and save energy 

spent on housekeeping. Shows how to 

streamline housework problems. 86 frames. 


“BUY Words”— 
—about Better Buymanship. 
Explains attitudes, skills and 
techniques of buying. Three “‘buy words’’ 
plan, evaluate, practice are explained and 
illustrated, 80 frames, 


ng Es 


“The Consumer Considers Credit” 


An impartial explanation of what 

consumer credit is, why it is needed, 

when to use it and how to shop for 

it. Nine comprehensive charts are on the 
Film Strip. 

What Are Filmstrip Lectures? 

These filmstrip lectures are com- 

. plete talks ready for you to read to 

your group (or edit to suit your par- 

ticular purpose), accompanied by a silent 

Film Strip to throw pictures on a screen, 35 

mm. projector is required. Average running 

time of filmstrip lecture is 30 to 35 minutes. 


Order Filmstrip Lectures 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Cr porate Oru 


CSTABLISHED 16786 
Headquorters, 919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1], Illinois 
One of America’s leading family finance 
organizations with 374 branches in 250 cities 


agit ee ‘ wt 


Department of Research PHE-11 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send me, at no charge, the follow- 
ing. F ilmstrip Lectures DATE 
“Take Time to Make Time” 

OQ] “Buy Words—about 

Be *tter Buymanship”........ 
O “The Consumer Considers Credit” 
0 coe me up to date on your Depart 
ment of Research exhibits, new and re- 
vised booklets, films and other helpful 
material, by mailing me your semi-annual 
ss Research Letter—at no charge. 


Today 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 530) 


Grande country. One hundred and 
eighteen illustrations of the various dec- 
orative motifs on scaled paper in black- 
and-white can easily be transposed to 
larger scale and transferred to the ob- 
ject to be decorated. 

—RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


A Business of My Own 
By Arthur E. Morgan 
Community Service, Inc. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Price $1.00 Pp. 184 


This paper-covered book by Arthur 
Morgan, former president of Antioch 
College, is an excellent one to recom- 
mend to the many veterans interested in 
starting businesses of their own. Mr. 
Morgan’s approach to the problem is 
philosophical, scholarly and_ practical. 
As each phase and aspect of a small 
business is discussed the reader is given 
the opportunity and, indeed, the neces- 
sity for making his own decision. ‘The 
author’s method of exposition is not 
the black-or-white check list type, but 
rather the orderly procession of possi- 
bilities, advantages and drawbacks. 

—B.M:S. 


1946 


Personal Hygiene Applied 

By Jesse Feiring Williams 

B. Saunders Co., N. Y. 

Price $2.50 Pp. 564 1946 

The eighth revised edition of Per- 
sonal Hygiene Applied keeps apace of 
the health problems of our complex 
civilized society. More than just a text- 
book for college students on personal 
hygiene, it represents a philosophy of 
living that is summed up by the words 
“to live most and to serve best.” 

The introductory chapters consider 
social and psychological influences on 
health and man’s behavior. Chapters 
VI and VII, which are new in this edi- 
tion, discuss Fitness and Exercise, Pos- 
ture, Fatigue, Rest and Relaxation. The 
material on foods and nutrition has 
been enlarged and brought up to date 
to include the world food situation. Re- 
concerned with 
They are 
authorita- 


maining chapters are 
the scientific side of hygiene. 
written in an informative, 
tive style and treat of each part of the 
body. A final chapter is on Prevention 

1 Specific Diseases. 

The text is illustrated with one hun- 
dred and fifty-six photographs and dia- 
grams. Questions, exercises and selected 
reading are given for each chapter. A 
sample true-and-false test of one hun- 
dred questions based on the subject mat- 
ter in the book is also included. 

—RUTHANNA RussEI 


Good Food and Nutrition 


By Edna Amidon, Dorothy Brad- 
bury and Vivian Drenckhahn 

John Wiley and Sons, N. Y. 

Price $1.95 Pp. 323 1946 


There are a good many people who 
in spite of a knowledge of food values 
and diet standards fail to eat properly 
because they do not apply what they 
know to their personal needs. The au- 
thors attempt to emphasize this need 
for practical application of nutrition 
principles by stories and analogies of 
real people meeting food problems in 
everyday situations. Basic nutrition facts 
and food patterns, problems of market- 
ing, cooking, food preserving, garden- 
ing and canning are incorporated in 
these life stories. 

Although the sub-title, For Young 
People and Their Families, gives a clue, 
it is difficult in places to decide whom 
the authors wish to reach the most— 
young students, teachers or parents. 
However, the information given is of 
such a general nature and the style so 
informal it should appeal to all three 
groups and earn a place as a reference 
in social science classes as well as in 
food and nutrition units. 

These three authors have had long 
experience in the fields of education 
and nutrition. Edna P. Amidon is Chief 
of the Home Economics Education Serv- 
ice, United States Office of Education. 
Dorothy E. Bradbury, now with the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, was formerly with 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion. Vivian V. Drenckhahn of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association was for- 
merly of the Nutrition Programs Branch, 
War Food Administration. 

—R.R. 


Cooking With a Foreign 
Flavor 
By Florence LaGanke Harris 
M. Barrows & Company, Inc., N.Y. 
Price $2.00 Pp. 319 1946 


The recipes in this delightful cook 
book are familiar to many who have 
known and used Florence La Ganke 
Harris’ earlier cook book, Flavor’s the 
Thing, published in 1939. In this re 
vision, Mrs. Harris again does credit to 
“this thing called flavor.” 

Here is adventure for the 
maker. She can travel around the world 
via Bohemia’s raisin crown cake, Swed 
en's smorgasbord and Mexico’s tamale 
pie right in her own kitchen. And hei 
family will know and enjoy the best 
foods of many lands. For the recipes 
are simple; their appeal lies in the 
subtle blending of fine foods and spices 
to give maximum flavor enjoyment. 


home 


(Continued on page 534) 
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Breakfast and the Daily Protein Need 


The significance of breakfast in the sat- 
isfaction of nutritional requirements has 
been emphasized in many quarters in 
the recent past. Breakfast serves to re- 
plenish many nutrient stores depleted 
during the long fast from the previous 
evening meal, and provides the organ- 
ism with caloric food energy needed for 
maximum efficiency during the morning 
hours. Hence nutrition authorities ad- 
vise that breakfast should supply from 
one-fourth to one-third of the daily 
caloric and nutrient needs. 

The morning meal should provide, 
among other things, its share of the 
daily protein requirement, since the 
protein needs must be met daily for 
proper growth of children and for good 
nutritional health of adults. In a basic 
breakfast so widely recommended— 
fruit, cereal, milk, bread and butter— 
the protein contribution is significantly 
high — 20.7 Gm., about 29 per cent of 
the adult requirement. Not a small 
amount of this protein is provided by 
the average serving of cereal (ready to 
eat or to be cooked), milk and sugar 
—fully 10 per cent of the adult daily pro- 
tein need. Thus an important protein 
contribution is made by the _ basic 
breakfast, of which cereals are an inte- 


gral and universally recommended com- 
ponent. 

The average cereal serving also pro- 
vides B complex vitamins, caloric food 
energy, and important minerals. Its 
mixture of proteins is of high biologic 
value, applicable for the satisfaction of 
growth and maintenance requirements. 
Note from the table of composite aver- 
ages the contribution made by the cereal 
serving—1 oz. of cereal (whole-grain, en- 
riched, or restored to whole-grain values 
of thiamine, niacin, and iron), 4 oz. 
of milk, and 1 teaspoonful of sugar— 
and by the basic breakfast. Teachers are 
invited to return the coupon, in coupon 
servicesection, foracomplimentary copy 
of the New Breakfast Teaching Unit. 




















Average 
Nutritional represented by: 
Composition cereal, 1 oz.; 
of the whole milk, 4 oz.; 
Basic Breakfast* sugar, 
1 teaspoonful 
Calories 611 202 
Protein 20.7 Gm. 7.1 Gm. 
Fal 19.0 Gm. 5.0 Gm. 
Carbohydrate 89.4 Gm. 33.0 Gm. 
Calcium 0.465 Gm. 0.156 Gm. 
iron 3.0 mg. 1.6 mg. 
Vitamin A 1074 1.U. 193 1.U. 
Thiamine 0.52 mg. 0.17 mg. 
Riboflavin 0.87 mg. 0.24 mg. 
Niacin 2.3 mg. 1.4 mg. 
Ascorbic Acid 64.8 mg. 
*Orange juice, 4 oz.; cereal, 1 oz.; milk, 4 oz.; sugar, | tsp., 


bread (enriched, white), 2 slices; butter, 1 tsp. (5 Gm.); milk, 8 oz, 


The presence of this seal indtcates that all nutritional statements 
in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 


on Foods and Nutrition of the Amertcan Medical Association. 
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‘ Books in Review 
GREE t 2 (Continued from page 532) 
f QO te b Unusual features of this book are the 
é ac ers sections on folk foods for days of feast- 
—-_ ° ing and fasting, and the calendar of 
A holidays and their traditional foods. 










Designs, directions, colors The author’s chatty comments and bits 
for 12 decorative rugs in of interesting food history following 
many recipes make one feel that a help- 

ing hand is ever present. —B.M.S. 


Gay Nineties Cook Book 


F. M. Dietz and August Dietz 
The Dietz Press, Richmond, Va. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 318 1945 


“Delightful” is the word for this echo 
of the spirit of the gay nineties—a recipe 
book replete with sketches of the 
clothes, furniture and fripperies of the 
time. 

News headlines of 1890-1900, lists of 
celebrities of the “naughty nineties” 

| and hints on parties, balls and etiquette 
make this a book for good reading as 
well as source of recipes for good eating. 

The food served in those days was 
chosen to tickle the palate first and 

nourish the body secondly. It did both, 
for the recipes are as good today as they 
were then. ‘Try them and see for you 
self. —B.MS. 


prepared for classroom 
use by the RIT Fashion 
and Home Economics 
Bureau. 


Worth Knowing About 


Occupational Planning for Col- 
|lege Women, prepared by the Voca- 
tional Guidance Council of Stephens 
College, is an inch-thick workbook used 


cinating craft in simplified, step-by-step fashion. Send today |in the basic Vocational Orientation 
course at Stephens. It is based on the 


From the cutting and dyeing of the 
fabric right down to the last stitch in the rug, this 


book gives all the fine points of a fas- 


for this colorful, illustrated booklet—and introduce belief that “the student needs voca- 
—s i tional guidance to help set goals for 
ance your class to an exciting herself commensurate with her inter- 


ests, aptitudes, abilities and personality 
traits.” 

Each student, as part of her analysis 
of herself and her formulation of reason- 
|able vocational goals, keeps a record in 
this book on pages headed variously: 
General Information, Profile, Tempo- 
rary Report, Accumulative Record 
Form, Application. for Vocational Cer- 
tificate, Student Qualifications for Place- 
ment, A Career Plan. Her final decision 


new project. 











ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND 
DYES are guaranteed for ALL 
FABRICS including acetate rayon, 
nylon, spun rayon and mixtures. 


to use if you're sure the cloth is 
cotton, linen, silk or wool. S 


| different occupational areas. A sample 
| job survey form follows: 


INSTANT RIT is the tint and dye |is made after a study of well over 100 
ITING Fo | 
WA R YOu 


Teacher—Vocational Home Economics 


at A-11 ei ary t, Description: Teaching, home proj 
< Chicago “fe Illinois ects, home visitation. 

Please send me a FREE COPY of “Braided 2. Demand: Good 

Rugs Brought Up to Date.” 3. Salary: $1200 


. 1. Age requirement: 20 years 
RTE eee ee ee Ee 5. Where employed: Rural high schools 
MOOI ct lauksndvsasspesenenconesseeo se sinnae 6. Post-Stephens College training: etc. 


7. Institution offering this training: etc. 





eae ry ea MS eer SO eee : : 

8. Basic suggestions: etc. 
TT) 9. Sources for further information: etc. 
School Ce ee eer eeeeeseceseresesececeeeseseeees (Concluded on page 598) 
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fo pre-vacation home-economics classes 


For merrier Christmas entertaining .. . for a home project 
that’s instructive—and fun... the Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
suggests that you pass along to your students 

the recipes you will find on the next three pages. 

They were especially selected for their holiday flavor! 
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These holiday treats are gay and colorful table 
decorations in themselves . . . and taste every 
bit as festive as they look! Their ingredients are 
simple, inexpensive! The careful selection of fine- 
quality ingredients and clever garnishing—give 


ne i ae er: le. re ee ee ee ee | 


GREEN BEAN RAREBIT... 
it’s red and it’s green and it’s good! 


1 1-lb. jar glassed green beans 4g tsp. dry mustard 

2 tbsp. table fat or bacon ¥ tsp. pepper 
drippings 14 cups bottled milk 

2% tbsp. flour 1 cup grated cheese 

V4 tsp. salt 4 slices toast 


Melt table fat. Combine flour, salt, mustard, pepper and blend 
into fat. Add milk gradually and cook, stirring constantly, 
until sauce thickens. Add cheese and continue cooking and 
stirring until cheese is melted. Drain green beans. Heat liquid 
from beans in a saucepan until reduced about one-half. Add 
beans and heat thoroughly. Drain. Pour sauce over beans and 
garnish with pimiento and radishes. (4 servings) 








Seg eet wet I MSA Me Re 


APRICOT UPSIDE DOWN MEAT LOAF... 
something worth celebrating! 


1 Ib ground smoked ham 1 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 
¥, lb. ground beef \ tsp. pepper 
¥ lb. ground fresh pork 2 tsp. prepared mustard 


Ww ¢. 2 eggs 1 tbsp. minced onion 


'4 cup cold water 4 tbsp. fat 
% cup milk 4 tbsp. brown sugar 
1 cup crushed corn flakes Apricot halves, in glass 


Combine ground meats. Add slightly beaten eggs, water, 
milk, cornflakes, Worcestershire sauce, pepper, mustard, 
minced onions and mix thoroughly. Melt fat in a 9x 5 x 
3-inch loaf pan. Add brown sugar and heat until well- 
blended. Arrange apricots, cut side up, on bottom of 
the pan. Pack in meat mixture. Bake in moderate oven 
(350 cegrees F.) for 1'4 hours. (8 to 10 servings) 





So & j ry : ’ a a a _ 


BAKED GLASSED PEARS... 
make a flavorful, colorful cold meat garnish! 


6 glassed pear halves 


aa Cinnamon 
Currant jelly 
_ V3 cup syrup from pears 


Drain glassed pears and place with hollow side up in a greased, 
shallow baking pan. Sprinkle them lightly with cinnamon. 
Fill each hollow with one tablespoon jelly. Top each with 
juice. Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.) until nicely 
browned (15-20 minutes) basting them occasionally with 
juice. (Serves 6) 
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rin nthe Ce brctiou! 


them their holiday spirit. Send for free reprints 
of these recipes, using the coupon you will find 
in the back of this magazine. Hand them on to 
your students—they’ll be the life of the party at 
their Christmas get-togethers! 
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CHERRY NUT SALAD... 
it has that Christmas look! 


14 cups pitted glassed 14 cup cold water 
at cherries 1 cup cherry juice 
Ww Pecan meats 4 cup granulated sugar 
1 tbsp. unflavored gelatin 1 tsp. lemon extract 


Red food coloring 


Fill cavities of cherries with the nut meats and arrange them 
in individual molds. Soften gelatin in the cold water. Heat 
cherry juice and sugar to boiling point. Add softened gelatin 
and stir until dissolved. Add lemon extract and sufficient red 
food coloring to make an attractive color. Cool and pour 
over cherries. Chill in refrigerator until firm. Unmold on 
crisp lettuce cups and serve with mayonnaise. 


BAKED CRANBERRY SAUCE... 
that Christmas turkey shouldn't do without! 


1 quart cranberries 
1 cup bottled corn syrup 
\% cup sugar 





Wash berries and place in a flat baking pan or dish 
(about 8x 12x 2 inches). Add corn syrup and sugar 
and blend with berries. Place in moderate oven (350 
degrees F.) and bake 25 to 30 minutes. 





Se 6 es Et ee ee ES ee ee ee ee ee 


COFFEE GINGER COOKIES... 


a special treat for everyone! 


2'4 cups sifted flour 1 egg, beaten 
Y, tsp. salt 33 cup bottled dark molasses 
S 2 tsp. ground ginger 4 tsp. soda 
“Or 4 cup shortening ¥, cup double-strength coffee brew 
4 cup sugar ¥, tsp. vanilla 


Sift flour with salt and ginger. Cream the shortening and sugar 
until light and fluffy. Add beaten egg and molasses. Dissolve 
soda in coffee and add to creamed mixture. Add vanilla, then 
dry ingredients. Drop by teaspoonfuls on a lightly greased 
cookie sheet. Bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees F.) for 12 
minutes. (Makes 3 dozen) 
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POPCORN BALLS... 


a tree decoration that’s good enough to eat! 


¥% cup bottled corn syrup 1 tsp. vinegar 
¥ cup bottled light molasses 2 tbsp. butter 
14 tsp. salt 1'4 quarts popped popcorn 


Combine syrup, molasses, salt and vinegar in saucepan 
and cook to 265 degrees F., or until a little of cooked 
syrup forms a hard ball in cold water. Stir carefully while 
cooking to prevent burning. Remove from heat and 
add butter, stirring only enough to mix. Slowly pour 
the cooked syrup over the popped popcorn and mix 
well. Form into balls. 


Ta ies ‘ 
aes 





OWENS-ILLINOIS 


STEAMED HOLIDAY PUDDING... 


as traditional as mistletoe! 


3 cups sifted enriched flour 14 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. allspice 1 cup water 

4 tsp. nutmeg 1 cup bottled light molasses 
14 tsp. mace 1 cup currants, raisins or 

1 tsp. baking soda any dried fruits 


4 cup melted shortening 


Sift together flour, spices, baking soda and salt. Stir in water 
and molasses, mixing until smooth. Add melted shortening 
and mix thoroughly. Stir in fruit. Pour into a well greased 
pudding mold. Cover tightly and steam for two hours. Serve 
very hot with any desired sauce. (10-12 servings) 





GLASSED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES... 
lend a party air to every meal! 


<3 To be sure these dishes will taste and Jook their very 
best, we suggest that you stress in your classes the 
~“ importance of selecting ingredients carefully. 

A glass container allows pre-inspection of the product— 
reveals the color, the size, the consistency, the quality of the 
food it contains. 

When the good looks of a dish are important, it’s best to 
take a good look at the ingredients you buy! 


GLASS COMPANY 


Toledo I, Ohio, Branches in Principal Cities 


ca 
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How to Get Along 
with Others 
By James F. Bender, Ph.D. 


The National Institute for Human Relations 


ALENT takes us a long way on the 

road to success but tact will help us 
get there faster. If you have tact you 
own the key to the inner door of success. 

Tact is beyond all else the ability to 
feel yourself into the other fellow’s 
frame of mind. What you say to him 
therefore should always be geared to the 
way he will take it. 

When you recall the most tactful peo- 
ple you know and analyze their way of 
doing things you find these basic facts: 
1. The tactful person remembers to tell 

others about things he hears or reads 
that he knows will please them. He 
isn't stingy about passing along com- 
pliments. Flattery is of course taboo, 
because flattery is insincere. Tact 
feeds on sincere good wishes for 
others. 

. The tactful person makes a business 
of remembering names and faces. If 
you hear a person say, “I never can 
remember a name,” you can put him 
down as one who is too lazy to grow 
in tact, for anybody can develop the 
interesting habit of memorizing names 
and faces. The will to do so must 
be there first; daily practice then 
does the rest. 

. The tactful person is sought out to 
share confidences because once a 
secret is put in his care he guards it 
jealously. Idle gossip is avoided by 
all who wish to grow in tact. 

. The tactful person accents the “you” 
attitude. He is concerned about the 
welfare of others and avoids the 
egotistic “I,” “my” and “mine.” 

. The tactful person never makes fun 
of others or resorts to sarcasm. Happy 
in his outlook on life, he respects 
others and wants them to succeed 
and feel important and grow in abil- 
ity and success. 


ro 


—— 


6. The tactful person develops the abil- 


ity to say the right thing under em- 
barrassine circumstances. His thought 
is to replace a feeling of inferiority 
with good humor and a sense of 
“we're all in the same boat.” 

. The tactful person is always ready to 
admit that he has been wrong once 
he learns of his error. He's wise 
enough to know that all of us make 
mistakes; that no one can be perfect; 
and that the best way to correct an 
error is to admit it freely. 

. The tactful person listens more than 
he talks; smiles more than he frowns; 
laughs with rather than at others; 
speaks gently; minds his manners 
even when he doesn't feel chipner; 
and beyond all else loves his fellow 
man. 


~ 


oo 
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ADVANCE PROOF 
OF THE PUDDING 


We want you to see the recipe for BAKED PINEAPPLE-DATE 
PUDDING before it gets national visibility in women's magazines 
in December. In our opinion, Baked Pineapple-Date Pudding is 
an ideal fall and winter dessert and we feel that you may want 
to feature it in your professional activities. 


otic C othe 








The Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. announces 
, the appointment of Miss Alice W. Brown to re- 

sume the services of “Patricia Collier,’ Dole 

Home Economist. Miss Brown was formerly 
ALICE W. BROWN = Major TC (WAC), and prior to her service in 
the Army, was, for six years Director, Home Service Department, 
Electric Power Board of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 














BAKED PINEAPPLE-DATE PUDDING 


Combine 1 cup drained Dole tsp. vanilla; gradually beat in 
Pineapple Chunks, 1 cup chop- 4 cup sugar. Stir in fruit and 
ped dates, 1 cup coarsely chop- _ flour mixture, then fold in beat- 
ped walnuts. Sift % cup flour en whites; bake in a greased 
with 1 tsp. baking powder and shallow 8" x 12” pan in moder- 
Y, tsp. salt, add to fruit, mix ately slow oven (325°) about 35 
well, and set aside. Beat 3 egg min.Break in pieces,serve warm 
whites stiff; set aside.With same or cold with whipped cream. 
beater beat 3 egg yolks with 1 Serves 8 to 10. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 
PRODUCTS 


HAWAIIAN ‘ 





*NEAPPLE CHUNKS 
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EACE, the coveted goal of most civilized nations, is 

far from a reality, and its accomplishment p.esents 

an unprecedented challenge to every child, youth 
and adult. Even though good authorities tell us over the 
radio, in newspapers and magazines, and from the pulpit 
that our civilization could be wiped out almost instantly 
by another war, too many of us in our eagerness for 
the return of “the good old days” are rapidly reverting 
to our old individualistic and materialistic way of life. 
Honestly now, are most of us as concerned about the 
activities of the United Nations as we are with those 
of the OPA? 

The words of General Omar Bradley should sink 
deeply into the hearts and minds of us all. He says, “In 
the present at-mic age, no people are safe from the 
sufferings of war.” He declared that two courses are 
open to all of us today “to link all nations in an equitable 
peace while contributing to the strength to sustain it” 
or “to risk ourselves and all our works to disaster. Either 
you work for peace and prosper with it, or you abandon 
the world to aggression and perish.” 

If only we could accept the challenge of winning the 
peace with the unity, vigor and purpose that was evident 
in winning the war, success would be much more certain. 
The slogan, All Out for Peace, if really heeded, might 
soon make peace a reality. Unfortunately an army for 
winning the peace cannot be produced on short order, 
aeither can it be conscripted and drilled with the urgency 
of purpose as for war. The really effective armor for 
winning the peace comes from within the individual 
and cannot be imposed upon him. In short, it comes 
through education, and thus a special and heavy respon- 
sibility rests upon all educators. Our hope is that for 
many years education has been influenced by these ob- 
jectives and that it is not a case of “too little and too 
late.” 

What part of educating for peace can and should home 
economists play? Our role is an important one because 
we as teachers and students of home economics hold in 
our power, to an almost alarming extent, the control of 
values;? and the values we hold determine in a large 
measure the success of peace efforts. 

Two values which seem to be paramount in righting 
the wrongs of the world are interest in and understand- 
ing of persons, races and nations which are different 
from our own; and interest in and willingness to share 
our experiences, goods and knowledge. The real problem 
is: How can home economists help to bring about an 
acceptance and implementation of these values? It is 
crystal clear that these values cannot be gained within 
the four walls of the classroom or by having major em- 
phasis placed upon learning the techniques connected 
with food, clothing and housekeeping. Neither will em- 
phasis upon the individual’s problems out of relation to 
those of his family, community and nation, bring about 
the desired growth toward these values. 

Since satisfactions and gratification of wants seem to 
be prime motivating forces in the world today, we should 
by all means use them as an asset in accomplishing the 
values of understanding others and of sharing. Although 
for years we have given lip service to the importance of 
satisfaction in learning, in practice most of us have fallen 
far short. It is normal for young people to want to have 
fun and, if teachers are alert, they will make the most 
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Help Make an 


of the fun-seeking motive. Some suggested ways of help 
ing youth and adults to acquire these two values follow 


Need to Respect and Enjoy Differences 
in Persons, Races and Nations 

Zest and interest in the study of housing can be gained 
by comparing our houses and furnishing with those of 
foreign countries. It is easy to see only the inconvenient 
and uncomfortable features, such as plumbing, and to 
be blind to the beauty of line and color in their build 
ings and furnishings. 

Respect is gained by recognizing that in many foreign 
families there is loyalty and unity worthy of emulation 
Their custom of closing the stores and shops in some 
of the towns for a few hours in the middle of the day 
and of using those hours to enjoy home life is a practice 
we might well adopt. 

Demonstrations of the preparation and serving of food 
as done in other countries are very interesting and help 
us to understand these people. 

Showing respect, rather than irritation, for food taboos, 
holidays and such customs of certain nationalities and 
religious sects makes for harmony in public school classes. 

Including the study of Oriental and other clothing 
unlike ours in costume design classes contributes to the 
appreciation of the people who wear these costumes, as 
well as to the mastery of art principles. 

Similar understanding comes through a comparison of 
our practices in the care and development of children 
with those of other lands, and it is really fun to see to 
what extent the mores concerning courtship, marriage 
and family life differ in various countries. 

Helping students realize what an uninteresting place 
the world will be if and when customs, houses, food and 
clothing become standardized throughout the world also 
contributes to the development of this value. The fun 
of travel to discover new and different things will be 
gone when the people of all nations think, act, dress 
SNaw ‘Week ‘Teasesz June 7, 1946. Vol. XCV, No. 32, 276 p.L¥ 


2Caroline Hunt, Revaluations. 


8New York Times, June 7, 1946. Vol. XCV, No. 32, 276 p.L3. 
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eep the Peace 


By Lila Merle Welch 


Professor in Charge of Teacher Education 
School of Home Economics, University of Oklahoma, Norman 


and eat alike. Let’s cherish wholesome and desirable 
differences and help young people to respect these dif- 
ferences. 

Extending the hand of fellowship to the new student, 
especially if he is of foreign extraction, or noticeably 
different because of dress, ability or of physical handicaps 
is another way to develop this value. One _ teacher’s 
handling of the entrance of a Japanese-American student 
into one of her classes during the war is worthy of emu- 
lation. She introduced the student to the other members 
and graciously welcomed her as one of the group. Like- 
wise, we can show genuine interest in the parents who 
visit our departments, helping those who seem timid to 
feel welcome. 

Assisting students who want to play and work only 
with those of their own clique to see that they are the 
losers helps to promote growth toward the value of 
interest in people and in understanding the differences 
in people. 


Need to Develop the Habit of Willingness 
to Share with Others 


Can we help youth and adults gain satisfaction from 
substituting the word “give” for “gimme” and “we” for 
“I?” Perhaps this can be accomplished if we make shar- 
ing a major goal in the homemaking program. It is easy 
for Jane to divide fairly the custard that is to be tasted, 
but more difficult for her to realize her part in planning 
and in carrying out plans. Willingness to share gains but 
shirking the sharing of responsibilities is not confined 
to youth groups. Participation in clean-up, health and 
waste material drives are worthwhile ways of acquiring 
this value. 

The 1800 pupils of the High School of Music and Art 
in New York City who earned over $2,000 to buy cloth- 
ing for the people of two Normandy villages have prob- 
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ably made much more gain toward the human value ol 
sharing than they would have accomplished in the same 
time spent in formal education.* 

We can make every possible effort to help carry out 
county, state and national plans for producing and con- 
serving food and clothing to be shared with other 
countries. 

We can study community conditions as to health, 
sanitation and recreation and then plan ways of helping 
to make needed improvement. 

The habit of sharing interesting experiences, such as 
a trip to a large city, with classmates and family members 
is worth cultivating. 

To have an interesting personality is a commonly 
coveted goal of both the old and the young, but too few 
people realize that the truly “unforgettable characters” 
have developed through giving rather than from re- 
ceiving. 

The challenge is clear. The time is now. Home 
economists did their full share toward winning the war 
and, if they can be helped to see their line of duty, 
there is no question but that they will make an equal 
contribution toward making and keeping the peace. 
Because this goal is less spectacular and less glamorous 
than mobilizing for war, it demands greater efforts on 
the part of educators and the educated. If all civilians 
and the Army, Navy, Marines and Air Services could 
unite for peace, what wonders could be accomplished. 
Since that is not likely to happen soon, educators and 
the educated, who know the weight of some of the subtle 
values as a means to peace, must accept the challenge. 
They may not receive any advancement in rank, salary 
or other type of recognition, but the resulting benefits 
and satisfactions will be unprecedented. 

This is truly a clear call to a service upon which our 

(Concluded on page 596) 





Would You Teach Children? 


Would you teach children? Know that it is not 
given to children to learn easily. Teach thoroughly, 
then, the drills and exercises but avoid the parroting 
which is empty sound, Teach vigorously the skills 
which lead to self-reliance of the body but stress 
always the greater wisdoms which build the mind 
and spirit. Teach tenderly great poetry because there- 
in children may be lifted to truth and beauty. 

Teach confidently as befits one who is privileged 
to guide the sons and daughters of a freedom-seeking 
people, with a fierce intolerance for ignorance and 
superstition and with no great reverence for the clap- 
trap which clutters outdated curriculums, 

You would teach children? Gain first an under- 
standing of children—know how they grow and learn 
and live and are. Teach with pride and humility, 
with love and patience and with all the skill and 
wisdom that are in you. 

Teach fully and happily, for in such teaching lie 
the power and the glory which, through you, may 
remold and reshape a little piece of the whole world, 


From Chalk Dust, by Frederick J. Moffitt 


Courtesy of The Nation’s Schools 
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Associated Country Women of the World 


‘ 


N June fourteenth rural women 

leaders of twenty-one nations assem- 

bled in London to discuss the part 
which country women should play in 
bringing about peaceful progress in to- 
morrow’s world. Among them were 
women who had spent years in concen- 
tration camps where they had suffered 
indignities and had toiled at the most 
menial tasks. Some had lost their homes 
through bombings; others had been 
forced to give up their residences to the 
invader who upon departure had taken 
with him their valued possessions; all 
of them had experienced in greater or 
lesser degree, the hardships of war. 

This was the first conference of the 
Associated Country Women of the 
World since the beginning of World 
War II. American women attending 
were Mrs. Spencer Ewing, Bloomington, 
Illinois; Mrs. Helendeen H. Dodderidge, 
representing the Extension Service of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Helen 
Carlton Smith, Miss Paddy Rudd and 
Mrs. Ian MacDonald, Americans living 
in England. 

It was just sixteen years ago that Lady 
Aberdeen of the International Council 
of Women had first brought together 
representative country women from six- 
teen nations to discuss methods to de- 
velop better understanding among the 
rural families of the world. Meeting 
in Stockholm in 1933, in Washington 
in 1936 and again in London in 1939, 
the organization grew in membership 
and stature. It maintained an observer 
at the League of Nations deliberations 
in Geneva who presented the views of 
rural women on subjects pertaining to 
universal peace and the welfare of hu- 
man beings. 

The first postwar meeting, held in 
the Gas Industry House in Grosvenor 
Place where boarded up windows re- 
called bombings and grimy walls evi- 
denced the lack of materials and labor 
for repairs, was not in keeping with its 
setting. Despite the hardships through 
which many of the delegates had passed, 
there was an optimism which inspired 
faith and hope in the future and 
defied the ominous rumblings 
echoing from the United Na- 
tions’ conference. 

A survey of the war time vears 
showed that the Associated Coun- 
try Women of the World had 
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grown in membership, had entirely 
wiped out a large financial deficit, 
and had doubled its magazine sub- 
scriptions. Through its “Letter Friend- 
ship” program, women of many nations 
correspond regularly and women living 
in the nations untouched by bombs or 
invasions have contributed gifts to the 
“letter friend” in devastated areas. Rural 
women of America have sent garden 
seeds, pressure cookers, food, clothing 
and scarce items such as tea towels, 
cleaning powders and soaps to ACWW 
members the world over. 


HE Associated Country Women of 

the World is composed of delegate 

constituent societies. Represented in 
London were garden clubs, American 
home demonstration clubs, Canadian 
and British Women institutes, the Dutch 
Country Women’s Association (De 
Plattelands Vrouw), the Societe Centrale 
d’Aviculture of France, and other rural 
organizations in Australia, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Denmark, Eire, Estonia, New Zea- 
land, Northern Ireland, Northern Rho- 
desia, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
Scotland, Wales, Sweden. The reports 
of the delegates proved conclusively that 
women were more than ever aware of 
the need of a unified program for in- 
creased food production and improved 
distribution methods in order that bet- 
ter living standards for all people might 
be achieved. 

The Association now has an accred- 
ited observer at the United Nations’ 
conference and the efforts of the organi- 
zation will be concentrated on promot- 
ing a better understanding of the aims 
and objectives of the various programs 
of United Nations, particularly those of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
The personalized projects of ACWW’s 
program are being continued as their 
efficacy has been established and the 
members have made __ international 
friendships which will continue through- 
out the years. 

Except for the bright splash of color 
in the saris worn by the delegates from 
India and Ceylon, a fashion writer 


By Helendeen H. Dodderidge 


Consumer Information Service 
Production and Marketing Administration 
United States Department of Agriculture 


would have found little of sophistica- 
tion or glamour in the apparel of the 
representatives at the conference. The 
few American women present added 
little in new fashion trends since they, 
too, were wearing prewar clothing. 
Their shoes and hose, however, were 
the envy of the other women. 

The meeting was in a sense British 
dominated since postwar transportation 
was not available to many who might 
have wished to attend. Visas were dif- 
ficult to obtain and hotel facilities were 
limited in London. An attitude of 
friendliness prevailed and the women 
of London and other sections of Eng- 
land graciously opened their homes to 
women attending the conference. This 
meant the sharing of meager rations, 
extra work for members of the house- 
hold since the British also have difficulty 
in securing domestic help, and using 
more of the precious rationed fuel in 
order that the guests might be com. 
fortable. 


RS. SPENCER EWING, Chairman 

of the Liaison Committee of the 

USA-ACWW, extended an invita- 
tion to the Association to ho!d its Tri- 
ennial Conference in the United States 
in 1947. Invitations were also received 
from South Africa and Australia. The 
delegates voted to hold the conference 
in Europe since normal travel condi- 
tions were not likely to exist by next 
year. 

Plans for the coming year include the 
expansion of the “Penny for Friend- 
ship” program which has helped mate- 
rially in the financing of the Associated 
Country Women. The achievement o! 
the goal of one million members con 
tributing to this fund will make it pos- 
sible for the organization to advance 
and expand its printing of publications 
dealing with member nations, their cus- 
toms, their problems and the status of 
rural women. These publications will 
be issued in various languages and will 
be used in the programs of constituent 
societies. 

At the meeting of the USA Liaison 
Committee in Omaha on No- 
vember 14 and 15, 1946, the 
rural women of America present 
will decide upon a_ program 
which will foster continued in- 
terest in international friend- 
ships among rural people. 
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ERHAPS it was because Bonnie 
Baker was a favorite of my high 
school crowd that her interpreta- 
tion of “What Are Little Girls Made 
Of?” remained in my mind. Perhaps it 
was because the song typified my twenty- 


five club girls so genuinely. Perhaps it. 


was because the new fashion colors just 
looked like candy canes to me. What- 
ever the reason, “What Are Little Girls 
Made Of?” and candyland were the sug- 
gestions I handed the girls for a theme 
for their club programs last year. 

The year before was my first year of 
teaching, and I had fallen back on a 
tried and true charm school theme, 
with each meeting related to grooming. 
A style show and crowning of the charm 
queen finished things off in May. We 
had no scrapbook and the programs 
were crude, but the result was good for 
it showed the club members that a 
theme was necessary for best results. 

With two people fresh from Club 
Camp at East Bay, we organized a group 
enthused about big things for the year. 
The two from camp had gained much, 
and were ready to start the campaign— 
especially to get their scrapbook in front 
of the judges the following summer. 

As we met in four groups that Sep- 
tember morning, we examined all ideas 
presented and before we had finished 
we had outlined what we thought would 
be an interesting program. The four 
committees—program, publicity, finance 
and scrapbook—pondered over ideas and 
themes and firmly held that “sugar and 
spice and candyland” was their favor- 
ite. Frankly, I was tickled for I could 
see lots of fun in such a selection. 

Bonnie Baker’s tune, “What are little 
girls made of? Sugar and spice and 
everything nice. That’s what little girls 
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Sugar 


By Mavis Eakle Williams 


Malta High School 
Malta, Illinois 


Mavis Eakle Williams who presented musical-dance pro- 
grams to Illinois crowds for years before her teaching 
career started has developed a natural love for programs 
and for selling the show to the masses. The Sugar and 


Spice program was her way of proving to the girls 
that a well planned chapter of FHA can be fun both 
in work and play. During the current year, Mrs. 
Williams is teaching at Plano, Hlinois, a distance 

of thirty miles from her home in DeKalb. When 
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are made of,” gave us our theme for 
Candyland. Sugar plus spice makes 
candy! What more did we need? 

Through the eyes of Candyland, we 
found out more of what little girls are 
made. The program committee took 
lines from the song and made them fit. 
Where they didn’t fit, we made up our 
own. When the committee had finished 
the program, it read like this: 
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“What are little girls made of ? 
Nothing to be afraid of! 
Stockings and shoes, powder and rouge, 
That’s what little girls are made of!” 
Our September meeting was a noon 
luncheon; thé topic, grooming; the titles 
and speakers: 
What a Freshman says about make-up. 
—Dorothy Zellar 
What a Sophomore says about hair-do’s. 
—Beverly Marshall 
What a Junior says about posture. 
—Joyce Sanderson 
What a Senior says about cleanliness. 
—Carol Wright 


OCTOBER 


“Gay catchy tunes and colorful rooms 
Are what little girls are made of.”’ 
October gave us the topic, My Room. 
Besides initiating new members, we had 
demonstrations on wall papering and 
painting and accessories to make. 


NOVEMBER 


“Plaid pleated skirts and lumberjack 
shirts 

Are what little girls are made of.” 
Spectator sports clothes seemed very 

fitting for November. This meeting de- 

veloped into the best of the year, with 

a debate by two sophomores and two 

seniors on “‘size 42 shirts and blue jeans 


it is inconvenient to drive, her husband flies 
her to school in a Piper Cub. The alfalfa 
pasture beside the football ficld makes an 


ideal airfield and the arrival is never with- 
out spectators from the student body 


versus blazers and plaid skirts for spec- 
tating.” We had all kinds of arguments 
—for and against—and all kinds of fun. 


DECEMBER 

“What are little girls made of? 
Nothing to be afraid of! 
Parties so gay and going away. 
That’s what little girls are made of.” 

And there was December with parties 
and going away. I invited the girls to 
our apartment for their Christmas party 
and gift exchange. There were almost 
twenty present despite the fact that it 
was the coldest night to date. 


JANUARY 

“Basketball bouts and Friday nights out 
Are what little girls are made of.” 

Since January marks the middle of 
the basketball season, we had a supper 
meeting on “how to be a good spec- 
tator.”” One of the fellows on the team 
gave a talk on Improvements in Spec 
tating. A cheerleader demonstrated how 
a crowd looks to a cheerleader, and the 
janitor told of my pet peeves in women 
spectators. After the meeting, a chop 
suey supper was served by the Home 
making II Class and, to highlight it all, 
the physical education teacher had ar- 
ranged a game between her high school 
girls’ team and the alumnae. Everyone 
had such a good time! 


FEBRUARY 
“What are little girls made of? 
Crepe paper hearts where cupid shoots 
darts, 

That’s what little girls are made of.” 

This gave us ideas for a February 
14th meeting at 3:00 o'clock. Off the 
Record on Dating seemed appropriate, 
and we arranged for a question box and 
panel discussion with students in charge. 


(Concluded on page 586) 
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The Democratic Way 


A lesson illustrating teacher-pupil planning 
in setting up goals and choosing experiences 


dollars the PTA has donated to the 
homemaking department. 


(ject: To buy art objects with ten 


{. We DecipE WHat To Buy. 


What are some things we can buy for 
ten dollars that would add beauty to 
our room? 

List on the blackboard items sug- 
gested by pupils, such as magazine rack, 
clock, vases or flower bowls, lamp, pic- 
tures. 


We have a number of good ideas so 
we shall have to decide which of these 
will add most to the beauty and con- 
venience of our department. Let us 
consider these items. 

Discussion follows as to the desira- 
bility and advantages of each item. The 
girls remember their frequent need for 
flower containers on various occasions. 
Having had a lesson previously on flow- 
er arrangements, they feel the need for 
more than the single bowl available in 
the department. 


Let us take a quick vote to see how 
nearly we agree on the way to spend 
our money. 

Take a vote by checking raised hands. 
The class is unanimously in favor of 
flower containers. 


Let us review for a few minutes the 
things we learned about flower contain- 
ers when we experimented with flower 
arrangements. What will we need to 
remember in selecting suitable bowls? 
List on the blackboard points to be 
considered in choosing containers: 

|. Bowls should be simple in line and 
pattern so that they won't compete 
with flowers. 

2. Color of the bowls should be grayed 
or more receding and cool. Neutral 
colors such as gray, white, tan, brown, 
are good. 

%. We need bowls for other beauty ar- 
rangements, such as seed pods, leaves, 
berries, grasses, cat tails, etc., so bowls 
should meet variety of purpose and 
use. 

4. We need bowls of various textures 
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that will be harmonious with flowers. 
5. We need a variety of shapes and sizes. 


II. We DecibE How To Buy THE FLow- 
ER CONTAINERS. 


Now we will need to decide how to buy 
the bowls. Would you all like to shop 
around to price the bowls and report 
to the class, or would you prefer to 
have a committee do the shopping? 

The majority prefers a committee so 
teacher appoints a chairman and the 
chairman selects two or three other girls 
to be on her shopping committee. 


How might we help the committee to 
make wise choices? 

Girls decide to bring in pictures of 
good and poor containers; also to bring 
containers from home to exhibit. 


Perhaps the committee would like to 
have some idea as to how many vases 
to buy and about how much to spend. 

Discussion follows and class decides 
on four containers, three inexpensive 


By Mary E. Cosma 


Homemaking Teacher, Bay View Schoo! 
Monterey, California 


ones ranging from one to two dollars 
in price and one large flat bowl fo 
about four dollars. 
There may be some money remaining 
after the containers have been pur 
chased. How might we spend that? 
Frogs, mats for background of arrange 
ments, or a figurine or two to add inter 
est to the floral pieces. 


III. We Buy THE VASEs. 


The committee shops and gains ideas, 
reports to the class to share their find- 
ings and to receive aid in making a de- 
cision on one or two points of doubt. 
The containers are purchased and pre- 
sented to the class. The class evaluates 
the items purchased and all gain satis 
faction. The girls vie with one another 
in bringing flowers for the containers 
and experimenting with arrangements 
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The legend for this Two of a Kind 
Mother and Daughter Lunch reads: 
**Mamma and her younger set 
should share the same 
menu. Refrigerator 
hand-outs are not fair to 
either one. Both will lose if they 
choose helter-skelter combinations” 


EW YORKERS-CHOOSE,” the ex- 

hibit whick our committee spon- 

sored early last summer, was so 
colorful and gay that the casual pedes- 
trian stopped, looked, laughed and 
learned a few pointers about nutrition. 
Displayed in six street-level windows of 
a bank at Rockefeller Plaza and 50th 
Street, New York City, its message got 
across to people to whom nutrition edu- 
cation might otherwise have seemed just 
something “good for the other fellow.” 

We hope our experience will help 
you achieve vivacious, educational shows 
adapted to your local problems and we 
feel sure that if you do build exhibits 
of this type you will find the results ex- 
citing and rewarding. So here’s the story 
of our exhibit and how we worked it 
out. 

When early in the winter it was found 
that we could use six prominent show 
windows, in so well-traveled a section as 
Rockefeller Plaza, we accepted with 
alacrity although a location of this qual- 
ity and a space so large presented some- 
what unique problems. 

We subsequently decided upon the 
following policy and theme. First, the 
exhibit would have to compete with 
surrounding window displays of unusual 
creativeness and _ sophistication, and 
therefore must be executed by a pro- 
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fessional artist which 
would require money. 

The next problem was how to attract 
attention. We decided humor was es- 
sential and that everyone who saw the 
exhibit must find something in it which 
would make him say ‘That's for me” 
and so become interested and adapt to 
his own problem at least one idea. We 
would be satisfied if each person got 
just one idea he would use. And we 
would have to get our suggestions over 
without patronage or preaching. I think 


window-display 


we did. 

The overall theme, New 
Choose, is summarized in the opening 
paragraph of the folder which we pre- 
pared to accompany the exhibit. “We 
New Yorkers—always on the run—catch 
our food on the fly. Most of us eat 
fairly good meals each day. But with 
small thought we can do better. This 
Exhibit shows what we do, and _ high- 
lights ‘the how’ of doing it better. It is 
for us to choose.” 

The exhibit consisted of six 
pendent displays about five feet by three 


Yorkers- 


inde- 





(ray 


By Elizabeth Bussing 


Chairman of the Exhibit Committee of the 


New York City Food and Nutrition Committee 


feet executed in three dimensional 
paper sculpture. We narrowed down our 
nutritional message to six basic recom- 
mendations. Each display dealt with 
one of these. The treatment of these 
six items was as follows: 

1. The first display entitled Pint Size 
Swizzlers called attention to the need 
for nutritious school lunches by showing 
school children eating from a not-too- 
clean hot-dog wagon on the street. Next 
to it, and more prominently displayed, 
was the kind of school lunch we would 
like to see all children eat to keep 
them strong and well. 

2. Next came 4-O’Clock Stokers—a 
group of adolescent children 
starchy food in a juke box recreation 
room. They were told in the exhibit to 
“go ahead and satisfy the 4-o’clock urge 


eating 


to munch, but choose the right fare if 
(Concluded on page 580)) 
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ENERAL directions for waffle weav- 

ing were given in the October issue 

of PracticaAL HoME Economics. By 
using the same basic instructions for 
making the loom and for weaving, a 
variety of small articles can be made 
such as coasters, luncheon sets and chair 
protectors. Waffle weaving can be used 
also to make pillow tops, covers for 
small tables, table and dresser runners, 
buffet sets and vanity sets and also for 
pockets and trimming on a dress. 


Coasters 
Adjust a waffle weave frame to form 
a rectangle twenty-one by eleven inches 
or make an individual coaster frame 
five and one-half inches square with 
seven notches on each side. Cotton 
crochet yarn is used for wrapping. 





color. Colors to match your dishes will 
make effective mats. If you have Fiesta 
or La Ray dishes select the color of your 
dishes and stripe the ends of the mats. 

To make the striped effects the wrap- 
pings for the stripes are put on the 
frame first. Wrap the outside pegs with 
red until there are eight or ten layers. 
Wrap the next two pegs at either end 
with green and follow through with 
blue and yellow. Fill the remainder of 
the center space with perpendicular 
wrappings using white or cream. Wrap 
the crosswise wrappings with the solid 
white or cream. Wrap until there are 
the same number of layers of yarn. 


Tie the intersections with the basic 
color. Since these intersections are 
wrapped perpendicular to each other, 
the knot should be pulled tight at each 
intersection, 


Checkerboard mats of two colors 
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By Dorothy Martin 


Teacher of Home Economics 
Gerstmeyer Technical High School 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


cutting the loops wrapped around the 
notches. Make two mats in the nine 
by nine inch size and three mats of the 
nine by five inch size. 

When all the mats have been woven, 
sew one rectangular piece between the 
two squares for the bottom of the bag 
and then sew in the other two rect- 
angles for the sides. Place the right 
sides of the mats together and sew with 
an overhand stitch with yarn that 
matches the bag. As you sew push the 









































alfle Weave Gift Suggestions 


Twelve to fourteen layers make a good 
protective mat. Cut the mat from the 
frame and trim the fringe edge. Hot 
pads are made the same as coasters ex- 
cept for the number of wrappings. 


Chair Protectors 

Chair protectors for the back and arms 
of upho.stered furniture are easily and 
quickly made on the waffle weave 
frame. The back piece should measure 
sixteen by eleven inches and the arm 
pieces sixteen by seven inches. 

Cotton or rayon yarns are used for 
wrapping the frame. Cotton yarn gen- 
erally requires eight to ten layers. Rayon 
yarns make very pretty protectors as the 
yarns have an attractive luster. 


Luncheon Sets 

Adjust the frame to make individual 
luncheon mats. Rectangles for the 
luncheon mats can be eleven by sixteen 
inches or twelve by eighteen inches. 
Cotton crochet thread is used for this 
mat. 

Wrap the frame until there are ten 
or twelve layers. ‘Tie with a bright 
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make very clever luncheon sets. Divide 
the notches lor wrapping into two or 
four sections and wrap the frame up 
and down and crosswise in the same 
manner. 


Drawstring Bag 

Drawstring bags can be made from 
any type of yarn—cotton, rayon or wool. 
The bag pictured here has been made 
from cotton crochet yarn at an approxi- 
mate cost of fifteen cents. One large 
twenty-nine cent ball or skein will make 
both the drawstring bag and a Dutch 
hat. 


Make two frames, one nine by nine 
inches and the other nine by five inches. 
Tie the yarn at the upper right hand 
corner and wrap the yarn to make the 
desired weight. If using the cotton 
crochet yarn, eight to ten layers are 
necessary. If using cotton rug yarn, only 
two or three layers are needed. Tie the 
intersections with the same crochet 
thread as used in the wrappings unless 
rug yarn has been used. A finer yarn 
will tie the carpet yarn firmer. 

Slip the mats from the frames without 





looped edges down and out of the way 
with the thumb of your left hand. Bring 
up the two side squares and sew in the 
two end pieces. 

Make a lining the same as the bag 
and fasten to the top edge of the bag. 

The loops across the top can be used 
for the drawstring cord or, if a looped 
top edge is desired, use the first row of 
the tied waffle weave. Two braided 
cords are made using the yarn of the 
bag. One cord is interlaced through 
the top edge beginning on one end and 
back out the same end. The other cord 
begins at the opposite end and _ inter- 
laces the opposite loops. ‘Tie the cord 


(Concluded on page 580) 
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ECAUSE sweaters absorb odors, pers- 
piration and oil secretions from the 
skin very readily, they should be 
washed frequently. If washed the gentle 
way, wool garments will retain their 
softness, color and fit. 
Let a sweater rest after you’ve worn 
it a day or two. It gives the knit a 


chance to ease back to its original shape. . 


Never hang a sweater on a hook or 
hanger. When you take it off at night, 
lay it on the bottom of the bed or on 
a flat surface to air. In the morning fold 
it and lay it away in a drawer. 

On rainy days, protect your sweater 
with an umbrella or raincoat. A soaked 
sweater seldom returns to its original 
loveliness. If getting a sweater wet is 
unavoidable, dry it at room tempera- 
ture. 

Store sweaters in a cool, dry place. 
Protect them from dust, sunlight and 
artificial light. Light weakens and fades 
wool fabrics. 

Always wash your sweaters before stor- 
ing. Clean fabrics are less likely to 
attract moths. 

Pointers for Washing Sweaters 


1. Mend dropped stitches to avoid 
raveling during washing. 
Lay sweater on a heavy sheet of 
paper, large bath towel, or beach 
towel. Draw outline of sweater so 
that later you can return it to its 
original shape. Turn sweater wrong 
side out to wash. 

3. Use lukewarm water. Test with your 
elbow or wrist. Think carefully, 
“Neither hot nor cold, just wet.” 
Cold water will not loosen the dirt, 
and water that is too warm will 
cause sweater to shrink and fade. 

4. Use mild soap flakes. Strong soap 
loosens the dyes and encourages 
bleeding or running. 
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Sweater 


Always wash a sweater as quickly 
as possible. Never soak. Dye is more 
apt to run as long as there is water 
present to carry it from one place to 
another. 


. Squeeze suds through and through 


the sweater. Rubbing shrinks and 
hardens the wool. 

Lift sweater out of the water sup- 
porting it with the hands so that it 
will not sag out of shape. Loosely 
knitted sweaters stretch easily. 


. Use a second fresh suds for badly 


soiled garments. 


. Rinse sweater two or three times in 


lukewarm water. Squeeze out as 
much of the water as_ possible. 
Wringing stretches the knit. 


. Roll sweater in a bath towel to ab- 


sorb the excess water. Unroll im- 
mediately, removing the water in 
this way will help prevent the colors 
from running and will also cut down 
on the drying time. 

Keep sweater wrong side out. Lay it 
on the paper and ease it to the out- 
line you drew. If necessary, depend- 
ing on the knit, use rust-proof pins 
114 inches apart to hold the sweater 
exactly in place on the outline. 
When drying a sweater avoid plac- 
ing it in an extremely warm or cold 
place, too near a radiator, for ex- 
ample. An electric fan hastens dry- 
ing. 


. To remove pin marks from a sweat- 


er, place a damp cloth over the gar- 
ment when dry and steam with a 
moderately warm iron. 


. To raise and straighten the nap of 


fleecy sweaters, such as angora, brush 
when dry with a fairly stiff, clean 


brush. 


By Cleo DuBois 








HOP fine, mix with other ingredients, season well, 

call it by another name and serve it at a different 

hour of the day. . . . There’s the successful recipe for 
making the most of leftovers. 

When students become aware of how easy it is to work 
leftovers into other meals with appetizing and interesting 
results, it comes as a surprise to them to learn that a 
skillful use of them is no sleight-of-hand magician’s trick, 
nor does the art of artfully using them lie only within 
the realm of so-called “born” cooks. ‘The flavorful use 
of leftovers easily lies within the scope of the ordinary 
cook who has an ordinary amount of imagination. 

One good way to dispel any doubts about the virtues 
of leftovers and to stimulate a play of imagination in 
their behalf is to stage a Battle of Wits, using leftover 
foods as the only given props. ‘Together with the left- 
over food, supply students with starter suggestions and 
instructions to prepare the most appetizing and attrac- 
tive dishes possible, After the foods have been prepared, 


Nave Food 


Through Flavorful Use 


of Leftovers 


By Lucy Long 


let the students themselves declare the winner by sam- 
pling and judging the best use made of the given food. 
Such a classroom project will not only develop sell- 
interest and latent imagination but may also uncover 
some embryonic epicurian talent if students are given 
the privilege of using their own initiative in the project, 
and especially if they are encouraged to explore the un- 
known in food and flavor affinities. 

Here are some flavorful and unusual suggestions to 
help win the battle to save leftovers from the fate of too 
many repeat performances: 

Soup. Use clear broth or cream soups as bases for 
different-tasting molded gelatin salads; use with other 
ingredients for sauces and gravies. 

Meats. Roasts: Cut in strips and use as Julienne-style 
garnish with hard cooked eggs for garden salads; grind 
and use as filling for pastry; grind and combine with 
tomato sauce ingredients for spaghetti; chop and com- 
bine with vegetable ingredients for casserole dishes; chop 
fine or grind and cream, then serve on fluffy pastry shells 
or toast triangles; grind, mix with scasonings and pack 
in buttered muffin tins, top with mashed potatoes, then 
brown under broiler. 

Broiled or pan-fried: Chop and add to cottage fried 
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potatoes; grind and add ingredients for croquettes; chop 
and add ingredients for browned hash. 

Breakfast ham or bacon: Break or chop up and add 
to soups and tossed green salads. Break up bacon and 
add to peanut butter, mashed banana or cream chcecse 
for sandwich fillings. 

Fish. Flake and combine with crisp chopped celery 
for salad (or any of many other fish salad combinations); 
flake, cream and serve on toast; flake or mince and scal- 
lop; mince, add seasoning ingredients and bake in in- 
dividual molds or shells; mince and add seasoning  in- 
gredients for chowder; flake and serve with highly sca- 
soned cocktail sauce; mince, add seasoning ingredients, 
bread or cracker crumbs, roll in tiny balls, fry in deep 
fat and serve as hot appetizers. 

Rice. Add seasoning ingredients and saute for Mexi- 
can-style or Spanish-style rice; combine with tomatoes 
and other vegetables for casserole; use as filler fo 
casserole dishes; combine with meat for entrees; combine 
with raisins and cinnamon, cook with milk, chill in mold 
and serve as dessert; mold in large or individual molds 
and serve with hot vegetables. 

Potatoes. Mashed: Mix with ingredients for potato 
pancakes, for potato croquettes; add hot milk, beat flufly 
and use as topping for meat pies, casseroles. Boiled: 
Slice and mix with ingredients for potato salad, for hot 
(German-style) potato salad. Baked: Peel, dice and pan- 
fry with onion, chopped meat, etc. 

Vegetables. Peas: Add to carrots, kernel corn, onions. 
diced turnips or other vegetables; add to scalloped potato 
casserole; puree, season well and make cream soup. 
Asparagus: Serve chilled ‘in’ salads; puree for cream 
soups. Green beans: Combine with onions, Frenched 
carrots, or other vegetables; combine with meats and 
vegetables for casserole dishes. Lima beans: Combine with 
kernel corn for succotash; marinate together with slivered 
onions and serve as salad on bed of lettuce; combine with 
other vegetables or use in casseroles. Stewed tomatoes: 
Add to soup or stew combinations, gravies or sauces; add 
to scalloped or casserole dishes. 

Bread. Dry out in oven, roll with rolling pin and use 
crumbs for breading meats, topping casseroles, etc. Cut 
into strips and make cinnamon sticks for lunch or tea 
snacks. Soak cubes in honey for twenty-four hours and 
serve as dessert with foamy or hard sauce. Unsliced bread: 
Slice thin and make into melba toast for serving with 
cocktails or soups; cut in cubes and fry in deep fat for 
soup croutons. 

Salad. Tossed green salad: Retrieve the marinated 
vegetables with exception of lettuce, chop fine and _ use 
with seasoning ingredients for hot meat sauce a la jardi- 
nier. 

Fruits. Combine with other fruits for salads, fruit 
cup, or dessert compote; serve with custard sauce; serve 
over plain cake, topped with sauce. 

Fruit juices. From fresh or canned: Use as part ol 
liquid for making dessert sauces, gelatin salads or desserts. 

Desserts. Cake: (Remove any stale frosting) Cut in 
cubes and top with tasty sauce; slice thinly, put togethe: 
with filling and frost small squares or serve with custard 
sauce; slice thinly and line mold for use, instead of 
cookies, in making ice-box cake desserts. Cornstarch 
puddings: Add to milk and new flavoring ingredients 
for hot sauce for desserts; add milk, additional thicken- 
ing and flavoring ingredients for cream pie fillings. 
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High School Lunchrooms 
Should Be More Popular 


By Marian Conklin Behr 


Homemaking Teacher and School Lunch Manager 
Yuba City High Sehool, California 


S carly as 1849 France realized the importance of 

having well-fed children and established a fund for 

that purpose. England, in 1900, found that three 
out of five men were unfit for military service, the chiet 
cause being malnutrition. As a result, the Provision of 
Meals Act of 1906 was enacted, providing free lunches 
for malnourished children. 

In the United States, since 1906 when John Spargo’s 
Bitter Cry of Children indicated that 35 per cent of city 
children went to school with little or no breakfast the 
lunch program has grown steadily. Several states have 
made laws providing lunches and milk for needy chil- 
dren. In 1937 California ruled that district taxes could 
provide expenses for free lunches. The United States 
Department of Agriculture this year provided, for the 
third consecutive year, federal money to be matched by 
state funds for school lunches. Lunches are no longer 
limited to the “needy,” for all children need a good 
balanced lunch. 

Since the Military found such a large percentage of 
our youth unfit to defend their country, largely from 
malnutrition, schools have placed greater emphasis on 
the nutritional value of meals. However, the high school 
has been the last to swing over to the non-selective plate- 
lunch type of meal subsidized by the government. 

Plate lunches must be made so attractive in content 
and price that high school students cannot afford to eat 
elsewhere. Meals must be so satisfying and lunchrooms 
so attractive that students will choose to eat at the school 
instead of across the street where they get a hot dog 
with mustard and a coke for 20 cents. 

With federal aid a meal consisting of a meat dish, 
vegetable, salad, bread, butter and milk is available in 
most high schools for the same 20 cent charge. At present 
a relatively small per cent of the student body buys it. 

Students who eat the plate lunch build up a better 
resistance to colds and infections. Blemished skin fre- 
quently disappear. Attendance and scholarship are much 
higher among students who regularly eat the balanced 
plate lunch. 

Social experiences are provided when boys and girls 
sit down at tables together to attractively served meals. 
They learn to eat foods which have not been presented 
to them in their often limited home experience. ‘They 
are better guests when invited to the homes of their 
friends or when they eat in public when they are familiar 
with a variety of foods. They learn to recognize and to 
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demand a balanced meal. ‘Throughout later life they 
will prepare and eat better meals. 

High school students should be consulted about thei 
lunchrooms, the food served, the manner in which served, 
and how they would change the present program so that 
students universally would choose to eat there. The 
service should be rapid enough so that long lines of wait 
ing are eliminated. Tables should be arranged for con- 
genial grouping of friends. No one should ever go away 
hungry due to inadequate servings. The sweet tooth 
should be satisfied, even if an extra charge is made fon 
desserts. If the school lunchroom does not offer enough 
to satisfy the sweet tooth the students will go where they 
can buy milk shakes and pastries. 

It is the responsibility of all administrators and lunch 
room managers to do all they can to encourage high 
school students to eat the balanced meals provided. 
[his is one of the most important contributions they can 
make to the health and welfare of the community. 


> 





MHE school lunch 
ener and accom- 
panying large quantity 
recipes on the next two 
pages are planned each 
month by Marion L. 
Cronan, foods teacher 
and lunchroom = mana- 
ger for the Brookline 
High School in Brook- 
line, Mass. Miss Cronan 
is also the foods pur- 
chaser for the Brook- 
line School Lunch, a 
central system that 
serves the high school 
and eight elementary 
schools. With all these 
duties she still finds 





Marion L. Cronan 


time to teach Red Cross 
modified nutrition classes to boys and girls in the housing 
projects and neighborhood houses in Boston—and to be pro- 
gram chairman for the Eastern Massachusetts Home Eco- 
nomics Association. For sheer pleasure, though, she refinishes 
and decorates odd trays, salad bowls and other small home 
accessories. Miss Cronan earned her B.S, degree in Education 
at State College in Framingham, Mass., and her M.S. degree at 
Columbia University. Before going to Brookline she taught 
foods, clothing and household management and managed the 
lunchroom in Lexington, Mass., and served one year as execu- 
tive secretary for the Mass. school lunch advisory committee 


> 
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Menus for November 


These menus are set up for a New England, non-subsidy, school lunch and are planned to meet a 65 per cent food 
cost. Adaptations may be easily made for lunch rooms receiving Federal subsidy. Available local foods have been 
taken into consideration, but adjustments will, of course, be necessary to meet current shortages. Fresh fruits, fruit 
and vegetable juice, milk, and ice cream are served daily. See recipes on opposite page for starred items below. Note 


cost increase. 


By Marion L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 


Brookline High School, Massachusetts 








| 


DATE | 


SOUP. ..7c 


] | Vegetable 


| HOT DISH. . .15¢ 


SALAD. ..12c 


SANDWICHES. . .7e 


DESSERTS. . .7c 





Noodles and Tuna Fish 
| Casserole 


Red Cabbage 


Chopped Sardine 
Jelly and Nut 


Gingerbread & 
Apple Sauce 








| Beef Broth with 
| Barley 


Rice 


5 Tomato with 


rn | Split Pea 
} 


Oyster 
8 | Stew (15¢e) 


Potate and ae 
Leek 


Scrambled Eggs and Frozen 
Baby Lima Beans 





Frankfurter, Baked Beans, 
and Cole Slaw 


Mixed Vegetable 


Pimiento Cheese, Apple 
* Muffin, Butter 





Orange and 
Banana 





Scalloped Potato, Tomato 
Slice, Fresh Spinach 





Lamburg Patty and 
Glazed Carrots 





Shrimp Creole 
! Casserole 





Stuffed Egg 


Raw Spinach 


Wilted Lettuce 


Cheese and Olive 
Lettuce 


Cherry Cobbler 


Caramel 
Custard 








Sliced Tongue 15c 
Cornmeal Muffin, Butter 


Peanut Bauer 
| Cheese & Raisin 


a ase 


| Ege Salad Roll 
Cheese & Jelly 


| 


Orange Chiffon . 
Pie 


Apple Snow— 
Custard Sauce 


Macaroon 
Cream 








Fresh 
Vegetable 


I 
12 
13 


Cream of 
Mushroom 


Chicken 
Noodle 


Cream of 
Tomato 


Cream of 
Asparagus 


Macaroni and Cheese 
with Tossed Salad 

| Corned Beef Hash with 
Harvard Beets 


| Baked Potato, Butter, 
and Hubbard Squash 


Chicken Fricassee (and 
Vegetables) on Biscuit 


| Baked Cod Fillets with 
| Scalloped Tomato 


| Apple, Raisin, 


& Carrot 


| Sliced Tomato 
| Bran Muffin, Butter 


Lettuce, with Thou- | Cottage Cheese, 
sand Is. Dressing | Carrot & Raisin 


| Pear and Grape 


Cranberry and 
Orange 


Tossed Green 


_| 
Ham & Relish 
Orange B.P. Biscuit 


a = 7 
| Cheese & Green Pepper 
| Fresh Slaw 


| Am. Cheese on Rye 


Jelly 


Blueberry Pie 
Spice. Cake 


Queen 
*& Pudding 


Dutch Apple Cake 
with Lem. Sauce 





Chocolate 
Layer Cake 

















Vegetable 
Beef 


Cream of 


Scalloped Noodles, 


| Tomato & Bacon 


| Beef Stew on 


Egg and 
Asparagus 


Cabbage, Carrot & 


Sliced Cucumber 
| Cot. Cheese, Date & Nut 


Sliced Tomato 


Prune Whip 
| w@ Custard Sauce 
; 


| Pumpkin 








19 Spinach Biscuit Pineapple Pimiento Cheese Chiffon Pie 
a Ps % - ——a4 ; ae : Ie 
Scotch | Scalloped Corn & Pepper | Stuff ed Prune Luncheon Meat with Slaw; | Chocolate Chip 
20 Broth with Baked Stuffed Tomato | & Orange Lettuce | Bread Pudding 
% Foamy Sauce 
- Chicken Chop Suey on Tomato Aspic Peanut Butter | Graham Date 
21 Onion Boiled Rice Cr. Cheese & Marmalade Pudding with Crm. 
N Fish Chowder and Macaroni and Cr, Cheese & Pepper Relish © | Strawb’y (Frozen) 
2? one Corn Muffin Tuna Egg Salad Roll | Shortcake 
Fresh Cheese Souffle with « Flamingo Sliced Tomato 


Vegetable 


Cream of 
Corn 


Beef Broth 
with Barley 


String Beans 
Baked Sausage, Whipped 


Potato, Apple Sauce 


Cauliflower au Gratin and 
Frozen Green Peas 


Apricot & 
Cheese 


Shrimp, Apple, 
& Celery 


Liverwurst, Rye—15e 


| Lettuce 
| Bran Muffin, Butter 


Luncheon Meat 15c 
| Cheese & Jelly 


Cottage Pudding 
Butterscotch Sauce 





| Chocolate 
Souffle 


| 


| Baked Indian 
|% Pudding 
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Quantity Recipes for November 


Chocolate Souffle 

(50 Servings) 
314 cups sugar 1 1/3 cups egg yolks 
134 cups flour 2 ths. vanilla 
214 cups cocoa 4 cups egg whites 


1% qts. water 


Mix the flour, sugar and cocoa and, stirring rapidly, 
add boiling water. When thick and cooler, add egg 
yolks and vanilla. Fold this custard mixture into the 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour into baking dishes, set 
in a pan of hot water. Bake at 350°F. until set. Serve 
hot or cold, with or without whipped cream. 


Standard Waitt tes 
(50 Servings) 
2 qts. flour 4 eggs 


6 ths. baking powder 31% cups milk 


2 tsp. salt 34 cups shortening 


1% cup sugar 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Mix egg, milk and 
melted shortening. Add liquids to dry ingredients. 
Stir only until flour is moistened. Scoop into greased 
muffin tins (No. 16 scoop). Bake at 425°F. for 20 to 
25 minutes. To vary recipe add nuts, jelly, cheese or 


fruit or use one-half graham flour for white. 





Foamy Sauce 
(50 Servings) 
6 eggs 1 pt. heavy cream 
14 oz. confectionery sugar 2 ths. .vanilla 
Separate the eggs and beat whites until stiff. Add 
confectionery sugar to the whites. Beat yolks until 
thick and lemon colored. Fold into egg white mixture 


and then fold in whipped cream. Add flavoring. 


Prune Whip 


(50 Servings) 


1 Ibs. dried prunes 10 egg whites 


(cooked and strained) 14 cup lemon juice 
614 cups sugar 1 ths. lemon rind 


114 cups hot water 2 tsp. salt 


Add lemon juice and rind to prunes and make a 
syrup of hot water and sugar cooked to 254°F. or until 
it spins a thread. Beat egg whites until stiff but not 
dry. Add syrup slowly, beating constantly. When egg 
mixture “peaks” add prune pulp and beat until thick 


Serve with custard sauce, 





216 ths. salt 





Flamingo Salad 


(50 Servings) 


614 qts. cucumbers 1 ths. sugar 


114 qts. onions 14 tsp. pepper 


15 green peppers l tsp. paprika 


25 tomatoes 1 tsp. dry mustard 


1 qt. sour cream 


Peel cucumbers, core and cut in very thin slices. Peel 
onions and slice across very thin to form rings. Wash 
green peppers. Cut in half, remove core and white 
membrane and slice in very thin strips. Wash toma 
toes and cut in wedges—6 to 8 wedges to 1 tomato. 
loss all vegetables in large salad bowl with 2 forks so 
as not to crush vegetables. For dressing add seasonings 


lo sour cream and mix well. 
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Queen Pudding 
(50 Servings) 

6 qts. milk 9 eggs 
214 ats. stale bread 1 cups sugar 
cut in cubes 1 ths. flavoring 
Jam, jelly or preserves 
Scald the milk and pour over the bread. Add the 
beaten egg yolks, sugar and flavoring. Bake for on¢ 
hour in a slow oven (250° to 350°). Remove from 
the oven and put jam, jelly or preserves on top. Cover 
with the whites of eggs stiffly beaten, with one tbs. of 
sugar added for each egg. Place in oven to brown 
(250° to 350°) for 10 to 12 minutes. This may be 


made with leftover jelly sandwiches 
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Over the 


Counter 


All forty-eight: States, the District of Columbia and 
the ‘Territories have signed agreements with the Depart 
ment of Agriculture covering the operation of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program. More than 46,000 public 
and non-profit schools will participate in the program. It 
is estimated that at least cight million boys and girls 
will get school lunches under the cooperative program 
of the new permanent school lunch legislation which was 
signed by President Truman last June, 


Check Up—Clean Up! 


A check list for the care of refrigerators placed on a 
sign board over the refrigerator serves as a daily reminder 
to lunchroom workers that cleanliness is the order of 
the day. The following points should be incorporated 
on the sign: 

1. Keep refrigerators immaculately clean. Wipe up foods 
spilled on floors or shelves immediately. 

2. Wash the walls and floors of refrigerators at least once 
a weck with hot, soapy water. Remove shelves and 
scrub them thoroughly with a stiff brush. 

3. Flush out the drain pipes and traps at least once a 
week with hot water. Keep drains free from dirt and 
open at all times. 

1. Be sure that the doors fit tightly. Maintain a constant 
temperature in the boxes by opening the doors as 
seldom as possible. 

5. Defrost pipes and fan grills when the layer of ice 
becomes about one inch thick. Accumulated ice on 
the pipes reduces the efficiency of the refrigerator. 


Rolling Cafeterias 


A new mobile canteen food service cart is now on the 
market which, when fully provisioned, serves 250 or 300 
people. Complete luncheons or dinners may be served 
from the pre-packed individual containers. Removable 
steel-wire racks for the top shelf offer three possible 
serving combinations for displaying and dispensing sand- 
wiches, packaged salads, candies, cookies, tobacco, pastries 
and fresh fruit. Storage space under the racks provides 
for trays when full meal service is desired. 

The canteen is easily loaded or replenished with the 
containers, which are packed at a centrally located 
kitchen, by means of a handling rack that rolls into the 
canteen. ‘The loaded canteen can then be rolled by a 
worker to a selected point of operation where meals can 
be quickly dispensed. The use of such a “rolling cafe- 
teria” would provide an efficient and economical way of 
meal service for schools and colleges where increased 
enrollments has made present feeding facilities inade- 
quate, See picture at right 
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A Letter on Fortified Evaporated Milk 


Dear Miss Stover: 

Inasmuch as I do not know Marion Cronan who 
planned the menus and selected the recipes for the School 
Lunch Section of the September issue of PRACTICAL 
Home Economics, I am addressing this letter to you. 

We were delighted to see our recipe for Lemon Cake 
Pudding included, for it is a particularly good one and 
we are sure it will be very useful to school lunch man- 
agers and others who are interested in the preparation 
of food in quantity. However, we note that the recipe 
specified “irradiated evaporated milk”—which makes it 
sccm that we have not publicized sufficiently the fact that 
“irradiated” evaporated milk is past history. 

\s you know, “irradiation” as a method of fortifying 
evaporated milk with vitamin D was superseded almost 
two years ago by the method of fortifying with a vitamin 
D concentrate. With irradiation, evaporated milk was 
fortified on the basis of 135 USP units per reconstituted 
quart. When nutrition studies seemed to indicate that 
a higher level was more desirable, the manufacturers of 
evaporated milk switched from irradiation to the more 
practical method of fortification. It is good to be able 
to tell you that virtually all evaporated milk on the 
market today is fortified on the basis of 400 USP units 
of vitamin D per reconstituted quart. 

The Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association states that milk with 400 USP units 
of vitamin D to the quart, when ingested in customary 
amounts fed to infants, will provide sufficient vitamin 
1) to prevent rickets and to promote optimal growth and 
tooth development. And, incidentally, the Council now 
erants its Seal of Acceptance only to those brands fortified 
on the 400 USP unit basis. This 400 unit level is also 
in line with the recommended dietary allowances for 
all ages by the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council. Best regards, 

HiLpA BALLESTRO 


Director, Editorial Department 


Evaporated Milk Association 
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By Helen Flynn 


Fashion 
IS 

Your 
Candidate 


N November, month of candi- 
dates, speeches and excitement at 
the polls, a little personal elec- 
tioneering for the fashion platform 
may well be considered a worthy 
cause. One of the strongest planks 
in that platform should be founded 
on the premise that fashion is not 
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the private property of the young 
in years. Like your voting age, yout 
fashion age is 21 plus. And further 


more, an awareness of fashion should 
increase with the years. 

We should like to discuss here a 
specific interpretation of fashion, di 
rected at the little “flights of fancy,” 
ie. the accessories you add to your 
wardrobe to give it animation, just 


Courtesy of Hollywood Pattern Service 


as Witlicisms enliven a conversation. 
It is interesting to do a bit of testing 
as you walk along a crowded street. 
How many, or rather how few, wom 
en are there whose appearance im 
pels you to turn and look again? 
What are the reasons that give those 
women an apart-from-the-crowd air? 
You will soon discover that in one 
instance it is a beautifully contrived 
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hat, in another a scarf that flashes 
jewel colors at the neckline of a suit, 
or possibly it is a handbag important 
enough to keynote an entire cos- 
tume. 

In promoting this “fashion-in-the- 
wardrobe” cause, the primary step is 
to analyze your own fashion view- 
point. Possibly that viewpoint has 
always been somewhat nebulous in 
nature. Your apparel needs call for 


suits and blouses and dresses, and 
you provide yourself accordingly. 
But perhaps your fashion thinking 
comes toa halt at that point instead 
of going on to the all-important ac- 
cessories that add the “sauce.” 

Analysis is in order so that you 
can find out what measures must be 
taken to bring each member of your 
wardrobe “into the conversation,” to 
give it a talking point. The reasons 
for so doing go beyond the personal 
satisfaction that comes from wearing 
clothes that you know have touches 
of distinction. In your sewing classes 
you are discussing clothes and fash- 
ion simultaneously and _ practically 
synonymously, so that your students 
may acquire fashion sense as they 
acquire sewing knowledge. Thus the 
clothes you wear every day should 
provide visible evidence of what they 
can accomplish with their needles, 
augmented by a dash of individual 
imagination. You can make your 
students fully aware that, after all, 
the true meaning of fashion is 
clothes with imagination. 

Before you start your wardrobe 
analysis it is helpful to turn to the 
fashion magazines and study them 
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with critical attention. Note the 
careful detail with which the fash- 
ion photographs have been worked 
out, the manner in which the acces- 
sories flavor each costume. Observe 
the restraint with which accessories 
are used, so that there is never a hint 
of clutter. Then with your new 
awareness of accessorizing, study 
your own wardrobe. If you have the 
opportunity to attend any of the 
fashion shows given by department 
stores, take particular note of the 
accessories allied with each costume, 
and it will be immediately apparent 
what extensive thought has gone 
into their selection. 

Look first at your suits. If you 
have always followed the dark suit- 
white blouse tradition, toss it to the 
winds. Become acquainted with the 
color values that are currently on 
top in the fashion picture. Know 
that this year the greens have a blu 
ish cast, the wines have a new bright 
ness, the browns cover a_ pleasing 
range of apricot, rust, caramel, cocoa 
and earth tones. Explore their pos 
sibilities as blouse accents for your 
basic suit color, whether it is black, 
brown, or navy blue—now a yea 
round shade. If navy blue is you) 
color and suits you better than black 
or brown, make it a winter color. 
Play it up with contrast—gold with 
navy, kelly green with navy—and 
enjoy wearing all through the year 
a color that is definitely yours. Dis- 
cover the multiple-personality value 
of each of your suits when it has a 
stock of really interesting blouses 
and dickies. Today’s richly striped 
satins and surahs and_ brightly 
plaided taffetas offer wonderful pos- 
sibilities. 

Consider the matter of buttons— 
a fascinating story in themselves— 
the old gold ones you might unearth 
from an ancient trunk, the new ones 
that simulate the antique, or the 
endless variety of true moderns in 
metal and plastic. What a wonder 
ful tonic they will be for the high 
collared suit or suit-dress that is 
worn without a blouse or dickey. 

New spice this year for dark suits 
is a dash of plaid—in a hat, or in 
a vest, a pair of gloves or a handbag. 
But plaid condiments must be em 
ployed judiciously—one and only on¢ 
at a time. A mere remnant of clan 
plaid woolen can be turned with 
ease into a pair of gloves, a handbag 
or a trim little vest. A very small 
portion of plaid deftly twisted into 


a soft band will give new spirit to a 
one-color hat. And for a major ac- 
cessory, to stretch the meaning of the 
word a notch or two, make a second 
skirt for your suit. Choose one of 
the new colors, and blend it boldly 
with the black, brown or navy of 
your jacket. 

In reviewing the dressier side of 
your wardrobe, consider it with the 
thought that in dressing down lies 
the secret of dressing up. The fewer 
trimmings and doodads that appear, 
the smarter you will look. Simple 
afternoon dresses take on importance 
when their sole ornamentation is a 
handsome clip, or a weighty gold 
necklace, or a pair of unusual pins 
worn in tandem formation close to 
the neckline. You might direct at 
tention to the waistline of a dress 
and give it importance by means of 
a black suede belt spiked with gold 
accents. This year the soft dress in 
pliant wool jersey or in sheer wool 
crepe is as socially inclined as the 
perpetual “good little black crepe,’ 
and goes from school room to tea or 
dinner with complete facility — all 
because of a few quick-change no 
tions with accessories. Your 
too, can be given dress-up treatment 
to make an easy swing from day 
into evening. It is at this point that 
your corps of blouses and dickeys 
will take over, by the quick trick of 
substituting a striped satin dickey 
for a solid-color daytime blouse. And 
if your wardrobe should be blessed 


suits 


with a black faille suit, your talents 
for accessorizing can play the whol 
field. For 


you might treat it to a bevy of rhine 


a truly festive occasion 


stone buttons. 
Hats have such a close family rela 


(Concluded on page 582 





A Quiz for Sewing Teachers 


By Catherine Doerr 





‘ne AR es 
RA os EN MST, 
= { TH = \) 5 ae 
m \ e' yw 
L. A Vl 1, Is the atmosphere in your clothing laboratory YQ | 
. wy a happy one? K\ 
x A! 
. When a child makes a mistake, such as cutting IY \\ 
a. two sleeves for the same arm, do you help her to rectify en 
g ») her mistake instead of reprimanding her? 
aes 3. When a large per cent of the class fails to carry out 
sm, ry | \ 4 ° ° : : 
(os ( T>) @} your instructions correctly, do you consider it an 
we TAL \ Se? OO Sees eens ; ‘ 
ona an ALS indication of faulty teaching on your part instead of 
\ slowness and stupidity on the part of the students? " 
ame K ' 
Maas 
: i, 
4. Do you allow the girls leeway to express themselves NI \ J 
in their sewing projects even if it doesn’t follow all ‘a 
the accepted rules of good taste instead of imposing Cas 
your own ideas on the child? 1 
Kee rr <— Rll (bod 
( Do you hastily rip a girl’s work apart, tell her it’s 
(s ff all wrong and to try again, or do you start , 
aA y her on the right track and attempt to help her as much as 
\ a.) possible without doing too much of the work for her? (~~ 
| Sil? :) Ah 3 
a | be (/A\ | —— Pe J Nas. 
he 6. Do you make your students employ sewing (- - Oo” pl] ) 
|| iit es 5 ih ‘ f Zs 
} | practices in school that you yourself wouldn’t a iyi 
' Ls 


think of using at home? / 


1 
7. Do you make a conscientious effort 


to simplify the sewing procedure? 


8. Do you consider a perfectly constructed 
garment the main goal in teaching sewing? 


9. Do you require students to make things you lik« cs "7 
. aaa dae a) ~— ’ 
, omy \ or think they should have, instead of (.) LU r 
‘ (¢ )) allowing them to make things they like? 4 oil fi — 
bee \¢ Zn TS 
| 
SHA 
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mn e 
Check Your Teaching 
10. Do you give your students a choice of articles they 


can make instead of arbitrarily deciding what is to be 
made in each class? 


11. Do you never fail to give praise when it is 
warranted and do you make the effort to soften 
criticism with a word of praise? 





12. Are you on the alert for opportunities to praise and 
encourage the poor student? \ 





13. Do you think a student can operate a sewing machine 
without knowing the names of its many parts? \ 

i 

| 


14. Do you give credit for effort and deter- 
mination as well as ability and workmanship? 





15. Are your students reluctant to show you their work 


N\ mit for fear of your reaction? 
\ | | 
I\. ; cs ~ n ‘ 
16. Do you allow a student ‘ a. H 
time to work out your instructions by |, 
an 


herself without interference from you? 


17. Do you yourself enjoy sewing? 


QD 


te 
Co 


18. Does it annoy you to have to repeat 
instructions to a student who did not under- 
stand at first or just plain wasn’t listening or forgot: 


2 ep 
oN J* 
Oe 
—— 4 


a 
— 
gone 


19. Are you willing to admit an error on your part 
when in class or when students point it out to your ’ r 


i 
—~— 


= 


| 


20. Are you willing to change your sewing techniques Conf) tAl awn 
as new ones come along? 


21. Are you available and willing to 
help students outside of class time 
when they seek your aid? 


, ‘ (Answers on page 600) 
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ETTY is such a difficult girl to 

work with. Sometimes I think 

she should not be allowed to 
take sewing at all.” 

Is Betty’s home economics teacher 
altogether right? Or should we look 
deeper into the cause of the trouble; 
[t is true that Betty does poor work 
in her sewing class, and that she 
takes very little interest in it. Can 
something be done to help the situa 
tion? 

Do we, as teachers, give’ enough 
thought to the pupil’s side of the 
story? Is it enough to merely teach 
a girl to sew, or should we also teach 
her to want to sew, not only at 
school but in her home as well? 

A great many girls who love to 
sew had their first sewing lessons 
from their mothers. Perhaps they 
learned to love sewing because then 
mothers had a sympathetic under 
standing of their daughters’ limita 
tions. Perhaps it was the feeling of 
companionship that added to the 
enjoyment of their work. In either 
case, teachers will do well to adopt 
a mother-daughter attitude. Young 
girls are quick to sense approval o1 
impatience on the part of their in- 
structor, and react accordingly. Often 
a little praise, after a sincere effort 
that perhaps has not resulted in the 
most desirable finished product, will 
turn discouragement into determina 
tion. 

A sewing teacher must keep up 
with her skills by frequent practice. 
What better way than working with 
her class? Her actions will speak 
louder than words in convincing her 
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students that she likes 
to sew, that she, too, 
makes mistakes which 
she corrects cheerfully, 
and that their interests 
are also hers. 

Human nature is such 
that a project presented 
indirectly to a class will 


= often go over in a big- 


ger way than one, shall 
we say, forced upon it? 

A teacher may quietly work on 
some phase of sewing, perhaps knit- 
ting, as her time allows. Sooner or 
later, curiosity will compel someone 
to investigate what is going on. Be 
fore long a desire to learn to knit is 
aroused and a class project is soon 
under way. 

Too often a girl completes a year 
or two of home economics work at 
school and thereafter never lifts a 
needle, except in self defense. Why 
doesn’t her interest in sewing extend 
beyond the classroom? 

There are many angles from which 
to look at this problem. In the first 
place, sewing can be a form of re 
laxation and pleasure if the atmos 
phere of the classroom lends itself 
to a certain informality and com- 
radeship. 

Let the aim of the class be a spirit 
of good nature and helpfulness—the 
teacher and the girls working hap 
pily with each other 

Young backs soon grow weary 
when seated too long at a sewing 
machine. Each girl should feel free 
to stop often for a short rest period 
or to change her activity or to alter 
her position. 

The best of sewers frequently 
make mistakes; stitches must be 
ripped out, and the work done over 
again. When a girl learns to curb 
her impatience when such a thing 
occurs and to maintain a cheerful 
outlook toward her work, she has 
taken a big step in character build- 
ing. The instructor, too, practicing 


self-control when slow progress is 


Sew Far Sew Good 


By Harriet Larson 


concho, Oklahoma 


trying, helps both herself and her 
class. 

Sometimes we overlook the fact 
that a pupil is much too short or 
too tall to work comfortably at a 
sewing machine. Either extreme can 
bring about fatigue very quickly. 
Every effort should be made to ad- 
just chairs to the proper height for 
the worker at the machine. 

Is there sufficient light in the sew 
ing room? Correct ventilation? An 
inviting atmosphere? Good hom« 
economics teachers show great inter 
est in having their work shops at 
tractive and orderly. They watch 
pupil reactions and enlist their help. 
They endeavor to match the beauty 
of the room with the disposition of 
the workers in it. 

We are streamlining everything 
today. Why not try it in home eco 
nomics? Can we stress the practical 
side more, and the scientific less? 
leach girls to eliminate unnecessary 
basting, when pins properly placed 
will do a better job. 

Let’s make the students self-reli 
ant. How often do we hear, “What 
shall I do next?” and “Shall I put 
the other sleeve in the same way?” 
Each girl should feel that her abil 
ity to follow the directions given on 
the pattern chart and to work inde- 
pendently of the teacher’s help as 
much as possible is a real achieve- 
ment. She will be better able to plan 
her work and more interested in 
sewing outside of the classroom if 
she has confidence in herself. 

To get back to Betty. Observation 
disclosed a number of factors that 
explained her difficulty. In the first 
place, Betty was very short, and tired 
easily when seated at the sewing ma 
chine because her arms had to be 
held too high. It was learned that 
she had had infantile paralysis some 
years ago and as a result she lacked 
muscular coordination. Her work 
was therefore much slower and more 
painstaking as compared with the 
rest of the class. And to top it all 

(Concluded on page 582) 
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A waltzing star...with 
swish and sparkle...the partying 
sub-deb. In slim-waisted dresses, 

necklines sweet and low, flow- 
ing skirts... full-length or 
abbreviated for”“long or short” 
evenings. To be fashioned for the 
gala holidays ahead...with 

an artful needle and new 


Hollywood party-bright patterns. 


To 





Sketched: 
Skirts flowing, necklines daintily low 
(right) Hollywood Pattern 1915, 25¢ 
(left) Hollywood Pattern 1970, 25¢ 
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CHRISTMAS BRIGHT IDEAS o 


IN 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 


Make this a special Christmas...the gayest ever...with the gifts that mean 


most...sparkling ideas by Hollywood for 


Personalized presents to star under every 


each one on your list. 


Christmas tree...a swaggering smock, a 


party-pretty apron. a dainty lingerie set, an appealing toy horse...yours- 


for-the-stitching from the treasure trove of bright ideas in Hollywood’s Yuletide collection. 


Jaunty butcher-boy smock for casual comfort. 
Happy horse boasts eyelashes, mane and tail. 
Petticoat and bra set have dainty lace trim. 


New draped party apron, edged with ruffles. 
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Hollywood Pattern 1928, 25¢ 
Hollywood Pattern 1930, 15¢ 
Hollywood Pattern 1783, 15¢ 


Hollywood Pattern 1943, 25¢ 
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manent? That is the question 

which hovers in the minds of 
most American women. Whether ’tis 
better to labor with pin curls every 
night and pray for low humidity be- 
fore each important engagement or 
to suffer the torments of suspense 
amid chemical solutions, hair clamps 

and steam, emerging perhaps with a 

crown of soft lustrous waves or, by 

mishap, with a strangely unfamiliar 
wig of brittle frizz. 

The decision “to have, or not to 
have—” rests with you alone. There 
is no secret sorcery in beauty parlor 
methods. A few facts about perma- 
nent waves may shed some light on 
their true worth and help in evalu- 
ating the chance you take of getting 
a good permanent. 

Since there are countless perma- 
nent waving preparations, it would 
only be confusing to attempt to list 
and describe each one here. It is 
important, however, to know that 
methods of giving permanent waves 
may be divided into three major 
groups—the machine, the machine- 
less and the cold wave. 

For each of these waves, though 
techniques and materials vary, cer- 
tain factors are always constant. 

1. ‘There are the curlers upon which 
the hair is wound. They control 
the direction and the size of the 
wave. 

2. There is the lotion with which 
the hair is saturated. It puts the 
wave into the hair. 

$. There is heat or a chemical agent 
for setting the wave. This pre- 
vents the wave from being washed 


T: have, or not to have—a per- 


ENS 


/ The Curls the Thing! 


By Juanita Wittenborn 


out or straightened with combing 
and brushing. 


The Machine Permanent 
The hair is divided into small 
sections, saturated with a chemical 
solution and placed on curlers. Elec- 
trically heated clamps are placed 
over each curl. The heat is the pri- 
mary agent in giving the permanent; 
the chemical solution, secondary. 
The machine permanent is older 
than either of the other methods 
and has been in common use for 
many years. Since the electrical 
equipment used is heavy and awk- 
ward, it is perhaps the most uncom- 
fortable of the three types. 


The Machineless Permanent 

As for a machine permanent, the 
small sections of hair are saturated 
with a permanent wave solution and 
placed on curlers. Moistened sachets 
containing chemicals are then placed 
over each curl. The resulting re- 
action releases heat. Steam is given 
off and, as the process slowly cools, 
the permanent wave is set. In this 
method, the solution is the most 


‘important agent; the heat, second- 


ary. 

Because of the steam, scalp pro- 
tectors are used. As a result, the ma- 
chineless curl cannot be given close 
against the head. The equipment 
used is not so heavy as that required 
for the machine wave and the client 
can, if she wishes, move about dur- 
ing the process. 


The Cold Wave Permanent 
A chemical reaction which does 
not release heat is used. The small 


sections of the hair are first placed 
on the curlers and then saturated 
with waving compound which pene- 
trates the pores of the hair, making 
it limp and spongy. After the prop- 
er processing time, the curls are 
again saturated —this time with a 
neutralizing agent, which counter- 
acts the softening process and sets 
the wave. 

Equipment for this wave is the 
lightest and least bulky of the three. 
There is no danger from “heat burn- 
ing” either the hair or the scalp, 
but if the chemical solutions come 
in contact with the skin or get into 
the eyes they may cause painful 
irritations. 

O further dispel the mystery sur- 
[ rounding the permanent wave 

booth, we consulted a_ well 
known, mid-Manhattan operator 
whose business girl trade is made 
up of top-ranking executives as well 
as, $30-a-week clerks. Here are some 
of the facts we learned: 

1. Fuzzy brittle ends are not a 
necessary evil. Since the hair is more 
porous near the ends, special creams 
can be used to protect them. 

Protective flannels can be used to 
prevent the hair from coming in di- 
rect contact with the metal of the 
curlers which is drying and destruc- 
tive to the hair. By increasing the 
diameter of the curl, this device also 
gives a deeper, more natural look- 
ing wave. 

If there are traces of an old per- 
manent when the new wave is giv- 
en, the solution should be applied 
directly to the uncurled portions, 

(Concluded on page 588) 
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LIFT TO YOUR WARDROBE 


WITH HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 


For a mid-semester lift...mend 
your fashion-fences. Stitch 

away those nothing-to-wear worries 
with easy-to-make, dandy-trim 
skirts and weskits, the crowning 
complement of proud, young 
blouses. The most versatile separates 
to replenish your wardrobe, 

and designed with the school-wise 
air of Hollywood Patterns. 


Photographed: 

A deep-pleated skirt topped by the 
popular weskit, poet-sleeved blouse. 
Hollywood Pattern 1899, 25¢ 
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WITH HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 


Glamour at home...yours to create, guided by tl 

festive spirit of Hollywood Patterns. Hostess gowns of incomparall 
elegance for the coming season of gracious hospitalil 

.-- lovely lingerie for your own pampered sense of wel 


being. All for holiday enchantment... for glamour at home 


Photographed: 
A caseade of lace for a supremely lovely hostess gow! 
Hollywood Pattern 1954, 25! 

Slender housecoat is sparked with the fire of sequit 
Hollywood Pattern 1946, 2 

Sketched: 
— Graceful long-sleeved nightgown with slimming waistlit 
** Hollywood Pattern 1920, 
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'|WITH THE MAGIC eo 
__|0F HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 





| Hollywood... not witchcraft... 
| transformed this jaunty jumper into 
reality before we could say “Jack 


Robinson”. Proving that you, too, can practice 





sewing-magic...if you have a Hollywood 
Pattern as your guide. For it’s never too early 
...or too late... to learn the style-wisdom... the 
superb fit...of fashions by Hollywood...designed with equal 
brilliance for the mite or the matron. Easy-to-sew 


...exciting to wear, and guaranteed to put new spice in your wardrobe. 


COPYRIGHT 1946. HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 


Hollywood Pattern 1950, 15¢(child) Hollywood Pattern 1951, 25¢ (adult) 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





EXTILE supplies seem to be cling- 

ing to a teeter-totter. Up one day, 

down the next. Improvements are 
showing up and more are in sight but 
setbacks mar the steady flow of goods. 
Yarn, fabric and labor shortages are still 
with us, retarding the full production 
needed. Added to these slow-to-cure ills 
are the recent transportation strikes 
which are leaving some mills with high 
stocks of goods while stores are low on 
needed merchandise. Supplies expected 
for late this fall and the holiday season 
will be late. 


Looking Back 

When the United States rayon indus- 
try first started in the Philadelphia area 
in 1911, 360,000 pounds of yarn were 
produced domestically and 2 million 
pounds were imported. Four years later 
4 million pounds were made here and 
21% million imported. By 1920, 10 mil- 
lion pounds were being made and none 
imported, Last year 792 million pounds 
were produced by 18 rayon companies 
and none imported. 


History Repeats Itself 

Rumor has it that higher prices of 
fabrics will leave their effects on fash- 
ions. In the 1920's the high cost of fab- 
ric and workmanship was offset by styles 
that used as little as one and _ three- 
fourths yards of goods. It was then that 
high fashion reached all-time simplifica- 
tion with the chemise dress. 

History seems to be repeating itself. 
Chemise dresses are popular today both 
in ready-to-wear and in patterns for 
home sewers. This style uses small 
amounts of yardage and takes a mini- 
mum of workmanship. 


All that Glitters 


Lurex is an aluminum metal yarn 
covered with plastic film for weaving. 
It can be used in either flat-slit form or 
in a rod thread wound around a core 
of another fiber. The yarn is classed as 
experimental because it is not yet in 
full production. Fabrics made from it 
are just coming off looms. 

The untarnishability and washability 
of plastic-covered metal fibers opens new 
fields to “metal run” cloth. It shows 
promise of-invading beachwear apparel, 
as well as enhancing evening wear, be 
cause the yarn is washable. 

Metal threads are taking on great 
importance in both handwoven and 
loomed fabrics. In several exhibits this 
year, these yarns appeared in table and 
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home decorating materials as well as in 
a vast collection of dress fabrics. 


Household Textiles 

Drapery and upholstery material sup- 
plies, which are still tight, are expected 
to meet nearly all demands a year from 
now. A few interesting new ones will 
share honors with old standbys. 

One of the plebes is a blend of linen 
and high tenacity rayon. It is produced 
in both solid colors and print effects and 
has the quality and appearance of an- 
tique, hand-loomed tapestry linen. 

Another is a coated fabric call Terson. 
‘To make this one, a process new to 
the creation of upholstery fabrics is 
used. The cloth is formed after a syn- 
thetic resin plastic coating is applied to 
a woven fiber base of heavy cotton. 
Then the dispersed synthetic resin is 
baked on with the help of infra-red 
lights. 


Tradition to the Winds 

Designing cottons for year-round 
wear is now under way. Traditionally 
a spring and summer fabric, cottons are 
being made to look new and different 
for fall and winter garments. 

The high styled cloth can be expected 
about a year from now. Plans show it 
will appear in dark grounds sprinkled 
with light stripes and overtones. 


Back Again 

Natura, the fur blended yarn that was 
launched a year ago, will be around in 
greater quantity this year. The news 
here is that it will be available not only 
in dresses but in piece goods and hand 
knitting yarns. 

Scraps of fox, mink, muskrat, squirrel 
and other so-called “precious” furs are 
blended with wool to produce the yarn 
called Natura. A special blending proc- 
ess, Blendlock, makes the fur easy to 
spin and prevents excessive shedding. 
The fur is chemically treated before 
spinning to give it a wave or curl to 
roughen the surface so fibers will catch 
and become “locked.” 


Serves a Dual Purpose 

Ceglin, a cellulose ether finish has 
been widely used throughout the textile 
field for cotton and rayon. It has given 
fabrics a better hand, increased wearing 
qualities, reduced shrinkage and _ elimi- 
nated the need for starching. 

Now it is being used in a new method 
for finishing pile fabrics. It helps such 
material resist aging and the ravages of 





By Rajean M. Codish 


laundering. In its new-found role 
Ceglin, along with rubber latex, forms 
a coating which permanently binds the 
pile’s tufts and individual fibers to the 
ground threads of the fabric. 


Handling Plastic Fabrics 

Do you know how to handle plastic 
fabrics? That is, sold-by-the-yard plastic 
film fabrics unsupported by any textile 
base? There is a big supply on the 
market today. It is well to know what 
they are good for and how to advise 
students in handling them. Here are a 
few hints: 

A Number 11 sewing machine needle 
and mercerized thread is usually satis- 
factory for stitching. A damp cloth or 
a sponge dipped in lukewarm suds is 
best for washing any soiled parts. Do 
not iron this type of cloth. 


Weather Forecast 

A recent exhibit of fabric and finishes 
developed for rainwear showed that 
fashion and utility can be wedded. Smart 
new plaids of cotton and blends, fleece 
linings for reversible raincoats, water- 
stain-resistant moire and velvet, nylon 
gabardine and sharkskin are now being 
made for rain apparel. Most of these 
fabrics are not available in any great 
quantity yet, but are slated for home 
sewer’s rainwear as well as ready-to-wear. 


News in Trimmings 

Adhesive backed embroidery designs 
have been developed to cut trimming 
time in half. Embroidered _ figures, 
initials and monograms with a thermo- 
plastic adhesive backing, Plastilent, do 
the trick. The embroideries are said to 
withstand drvcleaning and laundering 
without harming or loosening the ad- 
hesive back. So far designs are being 
made especially for blouses, lingerie and 
children’s wear. 


Quality on the Increase 
An improved nylon ninon for cur- 
tains is due the first part of '47 and 
some supplies may start trickling in this 
month. More nylon yarns for weavers 
(Concluded on page 594) 
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What's Going On in Foods 





HE 1946 harvest prediction is for an 

all-time record with an overall fig- 

ure of two per cent above the pre- 
vious peak of 1942 according to a report 
of the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The largest wheat crop 
in history has been harvested and the 
1946 corn crop will still top all others 
even though the estimated production 
has declined since August first. 

The list of record crops includes be- 
sides wheat and corn, tobacco, peaches, 
pears, plums and truck crops. The near- 
record group includes oats, rice, pota- 
toes, peanuts, grapes, cherries and sugar 
cane. Also better than average are hay, 
soybeans, dry peas, prunes, apricots and 
sugar beets. At the lower end of the 
scale are cotton and rye, both far below 
average, and sorghum grain, flaxseed, 
buckwheat, dry beans, sweet potatoes 
and pecans. 


Doughnut Guns 


An unusual but practical mechanical 
gadget for forming doughnuts is now 
on the market. It is an eight-piece, 
aluminum and stainless steel gun that 
is large enough to hold batter for two 
dozen doughnuts. A simple pull of the 
trigger pops out the shaped doughnut 
complete with hole. 

The manufacturer of the gun also 
offers a doughnut mix that requires only 
the addition of water to make the batter. 
The mix, which comes in one pound 
packages, contains enriched and soya 
flours, sugar, spice, baking powder and 
shortening. 


Homogenized Milk in 
White Sauce 

White sauces made from homogenized 
milk often have a curdled appearance 
instead of being smooth and homo- 
genous. This characteristic is evidently 
due to fat separation according to tests 
described by A. M. Towson and G. M. 
Trout in Food Research. 

Experiments on white sauces were 
made in small aluminum double boilers 
using 244 grams of milk with various 
portions of flour, salt and fat. Fats used 
were bacon, beef, sausage, mixed drip- 
pings and butterfat. The milk was 
homogenized at 2500 pounds pressure. 
Sauces were cooked for 5 minutes at 194 
degrees F. When the fat was increased 
there was a corresponding increase in 
fat separation. Little difference between 
samples was noted until more than 11 
grams of fat were used. The kind of 
fat used seem to have little significance. 
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Salt appeared to be a contributing fac- 
tor to the separation. 

When beaten for two minutes sauces 
made from homogenized milk remained 
smooth upon standing and retained 
this smoothness when cooled and re- 
heated. This led to the conclusion that 
acceptable sauces may be produced from 
homogenized milk by beating to bring 
about a finer dispersion of the fat 
globules. 


Yes, We Want More Bananas! 

There is no doubt that we want more 
bananas in the United States—but there 
is doubt that we will get them. Even 
before the war, banana production 
dropped off slightly because of two rela- 
tively new diseases of the banana plant. 
War conditions handicapped disease 
control and care of plantations. As a 
result the restoration of banana planta- 
tions to a high level of production will 
take from one to three years and in 
some countries even longer due to dis- 
turbed social and economic conditions. 


Vitaminized Eggs 

The vitamin D content of eggs can 
be increased from 75 international units 
to over 200 units by varying the hen’s 
diet, according to an Iowa henhouse 
experimenter. This egg expert believes 
that eventually poultry men may pro- 
duce eggs with a guaranteed vitamin D 
content of up to 400 units. 


Sock Full of Nuts and Oranges 

Christmas stockings will be well-filled 
with nuts and oranges this year. Of 
the four major commercial nuts, only 
the pecan crop will be smaller than last 
season’s. ‘The walnut crop is near record 
size and the crops of almonds and fil- 
berts are larger than ever before. 

During the war domestic consumption 
of fresh oranges soared to the record 
average of 6 billion pounds per year. 
This astonishing demand which repre 
sents about 110 oranges per person per 
year, can easily be met by this season’s 
crop of oranges for all citrus fruits are 
reported plentiful. 


Sauerkraut Returns 

Sauerkraut is now returning to con- 
sumer shelves. Although some 160,000 
tons of sauerkraut are packed in this 
country annually, the bulk of the pack 
was allocated to the armed forces during 
the war. 

The history of sauerkraut dates back 
to 200 B.C. when it was recorded that 





WE EAT WELL 


Americans are eating greater quantities of canned soups, eggs, fluid milk 
and meat. but less fruits, suger and butter than in 1941. Total food con- 
sumption is greater. 
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Americans are eating more food now 
than in 1941, but their eating habits 
have changed as indicated in the chart 


laborers working on the great wall of 
China were served this healthful food 
Today it is recognized as a good source 
of vitamin C and of the minerals lime, 
potash, phosphorus, iron and calcium. 
It contains the same properties as fresh 
cabbage but is more easily digested. 

Sauerkraut served with weiners or 
spareribs is a universal favorite, but used 
in salads, main dishes or soups its tangy 
flavor adds new appeal. Try it also as 
an extender for small amounts of left 
overs. 


Green-Dried Lima Beans 


Dried lima beans continue to be used 
in great quantities in winter meals in 
spite of competition from canned and 
frozen limas and fresh limas from the 
South early in the season. Artificial de- 
hydration of immature beans can pro- 
duce a dried lima that is superior in 
fresh color, flavor and texture to the 
familiar mature bean which has been 
left on the vine to dry, according to re 
cent tests made by plant scientists of the 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture, 

Samples of nineteen varieties wer 
harvested while immature, _ shelled, 
blanched, dehydrated and then stored 
about four months before soaking and 
cooking. For comparison, beans of the 
same varieties were allowed to mature 
and dry on the vines in the field and 
were then stored and cooked like the 

(Continued on page 590) 
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Published in the interests of BETTER CANNING and COOKING 
by the NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY 
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» An swers to Questions Most Frequently Asked About Dreslo COOKERS 


BEN HS 


A. A PRESTO COOKER is a cooking utensil especially designed 


cooking foods under steam pressure. More than 2! years of sci t ic research, thorough 
testing and ingenious manufacturing ex “i 
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Presto Cookers and NATIONAL Pressure Cookers are made by the World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Pressure Cookers and Canners 








What's Going On in the Home 





ATEST reports trom the United 

States Bureau of Census show that 

the production and shipment of 
many types of household equipment ex- 
ceeds prewar levels. Included among 
these are: gas and electric ranges, wash- 
ing machines, water heaters, electric 
irons, radios, vacuum cleaners and sew- 
ing machines. Shipments vary from two 
per cent increase in gas ranges to a 
thirty-two per cent increase in electric 
irons. 

Although shipments are large retailers 
are unable to build backlogs of stock, 
so that it will be some time until the 
supply of equipment meets the demand. 
Barring crippling industrial strife and 
diversion of significant amounts of sheet 
steel and pig iron from household equip- 
ment industries to the veterans’ hous- 
ing program, production of most house- 
hold equipment should increase stead- 
ily from now on. 

Kitchen Planning Service 

A kitchen planning service has been 
inaugurated by Macy’s department store 
in New York to help customers plan 
modern work-saving kitchens or laun- 
dries. The customer takes the Macy 
expert a rough floor plan of her present 
kitchen with its specifications. From 
this plan a convenient kitchen is de- 
signed that is within the customer's 
budget. 

On display in the department are a 
series of model kitchens which show the 
U-shaped, peninsular, long wall and 
“package” type plans and an up-to-the- 
minute laundry with all the appliances 
that make laundry tasks easier. A wide 
variety of ready-made steel units can be 
ordered by the customer for a complete 
custom-built kitchen. 


Home Disposal Unit 

The unsightly garbage can has always 
been considered a necessary evil and 
waste disposal a problem no matter 
what the community facilities. A home 
disposal unit is now being manufactured 
which is as attractive in appearance as a 
refrigerator and can be installed in the 
utility room, basement, garage or even 
in the kitchen. 

This modern incinerator is designed 
so that all garbage is dehydrated and 
then ignited to burn slowly. A patented 
down-draft principle utilizes the heat of 
the material being consumed so_ that 
the burners operate only to induce dry- 
ing. There is no smoke and no odor 
because the dehydration process pre- 
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vents the rapid release of large quan- 
tities of gas from the vegetable material. 
The refuse is reduced to a fine powdery 
ash which is supposed to be good fer- 
tilizer. This incinerator has a capacity 
of 1.3 bushels and is recommended for 
hospital and diet kitchens as well as for 
home kitchens. 
Better Mousetraps 

A better mousetrap has been built! 
The usual bait placed in this plastic 
trap induces the mouse to beat a path 
right to its door, whereupon the poor 
mouse is knocked flat with an electric 
current. ‘The trap looks like a plug on 
an iron cord and has an extension cord 
on one end that can be plugged into a 
standard wall outlet. The current re- 
leased by contact with the trap gives 
human beings only a slight tingle, but 
is sufficient to electrocute the mouse 
and throw him a few inches away from 
the trap. 

“CP” for Gas Ranges 

Since 1938 the “CP” trademark of the 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa 
tion has furnished consumers an un- 
biased buying guide for gas ranges. In 
order to meet the “CP” requirements 
which were set up by the industry for 
high standards of cooking performance, 
ranges are tested by laboratories other 
than the manufacturers. 

As of January first “CP” ranges will 
have to meet the more stringent Ameri- 
can Gas Association testing laboratories’ 
Blue Star requirements. Standards 101 
“CP” ranges include the following: all 
burners, including ovens and_ broilers 
should light automatically; ovens are 
required to preheat quickly, reach high 
temperatures fast and automatically, 
maintain temperatures down to 250 de- 
grees; drawers must operate quietly 
without undue friction or jamming; 
effective stops must be provided to pre- 
vent tilting and spillage of oven racks; 
broilers must be smokeless and provide 
effective broiling over 80 per cent of 
the broiler area. ‘The range must have 
more efficient, rust-proof top burners 
that instantly give all cooking heats 
from high for quick cooking to simmet 
for minimum water, vitamin and min- 
eral saving cooking. One top burner 
must be of a “giant” or over-sized type. 
(Among other requirements are efficiency 
and burner speed, flush-to-wall construc- 
tion, oven thermostats, venting away 
from walls, coolness of outside oven and 
broiler walls and of top surfaces. 





This electric mixer can be held in 
one hand and used in any type bowl 


New Attractions 
@ Portable electric mixer — made of 
light-weight durable plastic is now on 
the market. It is easily held in one 
hand and can be used in any type mix- 
ing container from jars and glasses to 
large bowls. An eight foot extension 
cord allows the mixer to be carried any 
place in the kitchen. A convenient 
switch controls the mixer at a finger- 
tip’s notice. The price of this all-pur- 
pose mixer is just under eleven dollars, 
including tax. 
@ Lampshades—are now made of a fiber- 
glas-plastic material which has the ap- 
pearance of parchment and can_ be 
sewed, pleated or glued. The material 
is impervious to heat or moisture and 
especially adapted to lampshades be- 
cause it does not warp, wrinkle or sag. 
It can be washed with soap and water 
or dry cleaned. 
@ Anti-tarnish crystals—a new product 
keeps silver bright and shining without 
polishing. An open jar of the crystals 
placed in a silver cabinet absorbs all 
the elements in the air which cause 
tarnishing. The crystals are supposed 
to retain their potency from four to six 
months and one jar will take care of 
twenty cubic feet of area in a cabinet 
or cupboard. This product is not a 
polish and should not be permitted to 
touch the silver. 
¢@ Paper fiber rugs—water resistant, no- 
slip and non-skid are another safety-in- 
che-home article that will soon be on 
the market. The rugs will be woven 
with paper twine and coated with a 
Hexible plastic, vinyl butyral. 
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Survey after 
Survey proves 


ELECTRIC Ranges are Modem “MUSTS” <V 


For Housewives... for YOU! 


HERE’S no question about it—women 

everywhere want and will have the 
matchless efficiency of electric cooking. 
Take a look at the facts disclosed in 
surveys made by many leading maga- 
zines. These surveys reveal clearly... 
unmistakably . . . the swing to Modern 
Electric Ranges. 


@ WomMAN’s HoME CoMPANION sur- 
vey shows that more women plan 
to buy an Electric Range than any 
other type. 

@ McCALt’s MAGAZINE readers made 


the Electric Range their 2-to-1 
“must have’ choice in a recent 


@ SUCCESSFUL FARMING survey shows 
that nearly twice as many REA con- 
sumers intended to soon buy an 
Electric Range as then had one. 


@ CouNTRY GENTLEMAN survey 
shows that among the upper two- 
thirds of white farmers, the Elec- 
tric Range is the 2-to-1 choice. 


Because Mrs. America has switched to 
the SPEED (as fast as fire but without 
the flame), CONVENIENCE, CLEANLI- 
NEss and Economy of the Electric 
Range . . . it’s a “MUST” for you too! 
It is to you she will turn for in- 


Charlevoix High School Laboratory Kitchen 


Charlevoix, Michigan 


Cet gee 






‘ 


FREE COPY OF 

ELECTRIC COOKING COURSE 
Get your copy of this comprehensive 
Course, prepared by highly-qualified 
Home Economists: 68-PAGE TEXT- 
BOOK, profusely illustrated, explaining 


— & the modern Electric Range, its 
° 


contest. struction in electric cookery. Be ~ gh? ¢ construction and operation; 
@ HousEHOLD MaGazINE survey in- prepared to meet the demand ject } ILLUSTRATED SUMMARIES 
dicates that 3 times as many women __ that is sure to come! Equip ge of each chapter, easily 
want Electric Ranges as now have your Laboratory Kitchen with Re \ mimeographed for pupils’ 
them. Modern Electric Ranges. \) use. It’s all Free. Write to: 
> Ya 

NATIONAL A-B STOVES * ADMIRAL * CROSLEY * ELECTROMASTER “° ESTATE HEATROLA * 
ELECTRICAL FRIGIDAIRE ® GENERAL ELECTRIC * GIBSON ° HOTPOINT KELVINATOR 
LEDO *® MONARCH * NORGE * QUALITY * UNIVERSAL ® WESTINGHOUSE 


MANUFACTURERS ( ~ 


ASSOCIATION . . J. Electric Range Section, Dept. P -116, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y 
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andom Notes 


on Textile Etymology 


Part II 


ANY names common to the textile 
industry identify not only the fab- 
ric but also the method of weav- 

ing, place of origin or the inventor. 
Part I of this glossary presented in the 
October issue covered terms derived 
from the Latin and Greek, Chinese and 
Near East 


From the French 


France, more than any other country, 
developed combinations of textile fibers 
and devised new methods of weaving 
known fibers. For this reason, many 
names commonly used in the textile 
industry are of French origin. During 
the Middle Ages, French universities 
and schools of art attracted a wealthy 
leisure class of Europeans who pur- 
chased textile fabrics offered in the 
French market. This gave France a 
primacy in fashion which has been re- 
tained for almost five hundred years. 

BaTIsTE, a sheer cotton fabric resem- 
bling nainsook, was named after a 
French weaver of Cambrai, Jean Bap- 
tiste, who devised this fabric. 

Camsric, a soft white closely woven 
thin cotton fabric, derived its name 
from the French City of Cambrai, where 
it was first woven. 

Cnampray, a fabric much used for 
shirts and children’s clothes, is also 
named for Cambrai where it was origi- 
nally fabricated for sunbonnets. 

CHENILLE, a yarn with a fuzzy pile 
protruding from all sides, is named 
from the French word for little cater- 
pillar, or hairy worm. 

Cuirron, a short plain-weave sheer 
fabric used for dresses and scarves, gets 
its name from the French word, chiffe, 
which means flimsy cloth. 

Corpuroy, a cut-pile fabric much used 
for coats and sports clothes, although 
woven in England much earlier than 
in France, is so named from the French 
colour de roi, or king’s colors. It was 
once looked upon as a kingly cloth. 

CRETONNE, a dress or drapery fabric 
similar to chintz, was so named because 
of its origin in the Norman Village of 
Creton. 

DENIM, a firm twill-weave cotton fab- 
ric made of coarse yarn, was originally 
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By William F. Leggitt 


Associate Technical Editor 

of Kayon Textile Monthly 

Author of The Story of Linen, 
The Story of Wool and other books 


called cloth d’Nimes, from the city in 
which it was first woven. 

Diarer Cot, a soft absorbent cot- 
ton fabric, was primarily a rich silk 
fabric woven in small diamond shaped 
patterns. It was known as cloth d’Y pres, 
from the city in which it originated. 

GaAbARDINE, a tightly woven twilled 
material, obtained its name from the 
old French word, galvardine, which 
meant pilgrim’s cloak. It was then a 
coarse, loose material suitable for a 
cloak or mantle. 

GeorcettE, a sheer fabric with a 
crepy surface, obtained its name from 
Mme. Georgette de la Plante, a_nine- 
teenth century modiste who first used 
this fabric. 

GRENADINE, a fine, loosely woven fab- 
ric similar to marquisette, gets its name 
from the French word, grenadine, a 
strongly perfumed flower, similar to our 
carnation. 

Jeans, a sturdy twilled cotton fabric 
in solid colors or stripes, is a corruption 
of Caen, the city in which it was first 
made. 

Lawn derives its name from Laon, in 
the Picardy district of France, which was 
famous for its very fine thin fabric 
much used by church dignitaries. 

Moire, a waved or watered effect on 
a textile fabric, quite logically gets its 
name from the French word morrer 
which means wave. 

Pique, from the French word, pique, 
meaning pike or something which 
pierces, is not altered when applied to 
our cotton fabric having raised cords. 

TuLLe, a very fine silk net used for 
veils and trimmings, is named for the 
City of Tulle in which it was first fabri- 
cated. 


From the Languages of India 

Catico, a plain woven cotton cloth 
with figured patterns on one side, was 
so named from Calicut, a city on the 
Malabar Coast of India, which in turn 
obtained its name from cutta, meaning 
temple, and Kali, a Hindu goddess. Cal- 


cutta was long a chief port of India 
through which this type of cloth reached 
Europe. 

CASHMERE, an extremely soft woolen 
fabric, gets its name from goats native 
to the Kashmir Province of India. 

CuintTz, a Hindu word from the Sans- 
krit, chitra, meaning spotted or many 
colored, describes India calico stained 
in a variety of colors on a white back- 
ground. In modern interpretation, 
chintz is a glazed cotton fabric printed 
with gay figures or floral designs. 

GINGHAM, a linen or cotton cloth 
usually woven in stripes, plaids or 
checks in two or more colors, also from 
India, has its roots in the Maiayan word, 
ging gang, which means striped. 

Kaki CLOTH, a wool or cotton fab- 
ric, is named for its peculiar color, the 
word being an Indian designation for 
dusty or earth color. About 1850, Eng- 
lish troops in India purposely soiled 
their white uniforms to reduce visibility 
when on the march. Later they found 
a native cloth of approximately the 
same shade and have used it ever since. 

Mapras, a firm woven cotton fabric 
with stripes or checks, much like ging- 
ham, was first made for sailor head- 
dresses at Madras, hence its name. 

Mus.in, a plain weave cotton cloth 
ranging in weight from batiste to per- 
cale, was so named for the City of 
Mosul, a place beyond the Kurdistan 
border, where this type of cloth was 
first manufactured. Some etymologists 
believe that the native pronunciation 
of Moslem is really Muslin and that the 
material used for dresses by followers 
of the Prophet determined the name of 
this fabric. 

NAINSOOK, a fine soft cotton fabric, 
gets its name from nainsukh, a Hindu 
word which means to delight the eye. 


From Other Sources 

BALBRIGGAN was so named because it 
resembles unbleached hosiery formerly 
made at Balbriggan, Ireland. 

BALDACHIN, a rich embroidered fabric, 
gets its name from Baldacco, the Italian 
name for Baghdad. 

BuntTING, a cotton fabric much like 
cheesecloth, obtained its name from the 
Saxon word meaning to sift, as this 
type of cloth was largely used for that 
purpose until fine wire mesh supplanted 
it. 

CueEvioT, a woolen or worsted fabric 
similar to serge, was so named because 
it was first made from the fine wool of 
sheep native to the Cheviot Hills. 

Duck, a tightly woven cotton fabric 
similar to canvas, comes from the Dan- 
ish word, doek. 

DuFFLE CLOTH traces its origin to 
Duffel, a town near Antwerp, Belgium. 

FELT comes from the German falzen, 
meaning to groove or join together, 

(Concluded on page 578) 
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"Nutrition is Our Business" ... as you read those words on the masthead 
above you may wonder to whom the "our" refers. They refer, of course, to you — the 
teachers and students of Home Economics; and also to us — the men and women of such 


companies as Swift, who process and distribute basic foods. But in a broader sense, 
nutrition is the business of every thinking person, for the relation between good 
nutrition and the good life is close indeed. It is in this broader sense that we 
are using the phrase in this month's 


LECTURE-LESSON ON NUTRITION 


It will discuss nutrition as the business of the whole community ... touching on the 
contributions of many different groups. 


ee 39 
NUTRITION STARTS ai farm and ranch, The men who grow the crops and raise the 


animals play a great — and obvious —— part in this business of nutri- 
tion. But behind them are the scientists who study soil and plant and 
animal feeding; and the companies which supply the fertilizers and 
supplementary feeds needed for richer soil, healthier animals, crops 
of higher food value. 

Typical of the interesting findings in plant and animal nutrition 
are such facts as these: the thiamin content of pork is raised by the 
proper feeding of hogs; a correct diet for cows and hens gives milk 
and eggs that are higher in vitamin A and D; certain species of green 
beans are richer than others in B vitamins. 


“NUTRITION” MUST be distributed 
- “ throughout the country, and throughout the 


year. Here the canners, the producers of frozen foods, the packing 
companies, the railroads and truckers, make a vital contribution. 
Through their efforts, meats and dairy products from the great pro- 
ducing sections are brought to the centers of population; fruits and 
vegetables that once could only be enjoyed in season are available all 
year round. And modern processors and distributors are alert to pro- 
tect nutritional values; all. the way from producer to consumer there 
is constant emphasis on retaining vitamins and minerals. 
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SOURCES OF SWIFT'S BASIC RAW MATERIALS 


Note heavy production west of the Mississippi; 
population is heaviest in the east. 
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BECAUSE GOOD NUTRITION 





A Leg, Medium 





s the foundation of a good life, every member of the 


community shoyld know what constitutes right eating and be helped to 


practice it. 


very special way. 
contribution to the well-being of your community if you accept these 
obligations: 
1.) To learn the fundamentals of good nutrition: what constitutes 
right eating; how to plan and prepare meals that are appetiz— 
ing, satisfying, and well-balanced. 
2.) To practice what you have learned — making it a point of 
honor to eat properly yourself and to prepare foods correctly. 
3.) To help others — sharing your knowledge of the basic im— 
portance of good nutrition and how it can be achieved. 
We of Swift & Company share with you the obligation to further public 


acquaintance with nutritional facts. 


It is here that nutrition becomes your business in a 
As a student of Home Economics, you can make a real 


A major part of the work of our 


Home Economics Department is the development of cooking techniques that 
protect nutritional values, and the education of homemakers in using 

So important does Swift & Company consider this whole subject 
that the phrase "Nutrition is Our Business" has become the official 
company slogan. 


them. 


BEEF 
Round 
Steak 


LAMB 


Fat 


PORK 


Loin Chop 
BUTTER or 


FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE 


CHEESE 


American 


EGGS 


ICE CREAM 


Vanilla 


SERVING 


Patty, 
22" x22" nV" 
(100 grams) 


1 slice 
(100 grams) 


1 chop, 
med. size 
(100 grams) 


Ya ounce 
(14 grams) 


1Y%e"cube 
(23 grams) 


1 large egg 
(68 grams) 


Ya cup 





AVERAGE | CALO- 


RIES 


213 








PRO- 
TEIN 


Per- 


centage 


19.7 


3.9 





Pere 
centage 


8.0 


13. 


VITAMINS 


CA P FE APPROXIMATE VALUE PER SERVING 
(Calcium) (Phos- (Iron) A Bi G c 
phorus) (Thia- (Ribo- (Ascorbic 

min) flavin) Acid) 
Micro- Micro- Milli- 


MINERALS 


Interna- 


Per- Per- Per- 
ft if tional Units 


ge centage grams 








20.3 


grams grams 


.013 | .204] .0030 10-50 {110-210} 180-260 


200-300 


300-900 





approx. 
500 


(.701)| (.0013) | 460-920 104-140 


680-1360 190-285 


(.08) | (.06) | (002) 


























*includes both the lactose and the lactic acid of that part of buttermilk which the butter retains. 





SUGGESTED READING 





«Chemistry of Food & Nutrition, 





«Foundations of Nutrition, 


M. S. Rose 





Right Eating, 


the Girl Scout 





Guide to Good Nutrition, 





Chicago 9, Illinois 


Research Laboratories, and’ Home Economics Division. 


Swift & Company, Chicago 
Swift & Company 


... prepared through the 
collaboration of Swift & 
Company Product Depts., 


NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS! 
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Data in parentheses are based on less direct evidence than in majority of cases. 


SUGGESTED CLASSROOM PROJECTS 





u. 


As a student of Home Economics, nutri- 
tion is your business. This is true 
in what three specific ways? 


.Work out a Nutrition Chart like the 


one above for Oranges, Spinach, Pota— 
toes, Enriched Bread. Compare nutri- 
tional values with those of the foods 
charted here. 


. Discuss contributions of various types 


of food to a balanced diet. 


-Name five different groups of workers 


who can justifiably say "Nutrition is 
Our Business". 
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(Continued from page 574) 

and accurately describes a characteristic 
of wool fiber. An old legend relates that 
felting qualities of wool were discovered 
by St. Clement, fourth Bishop of Rome. 
When persecuted and obiiged to flee, he 
placed a layer of raw wool between his 
feet and his sandals to ease the pain 
from blisters. A combination of heat, 
moisture and pressure worked the wool 
into a compact mass which the Bishop 
caused to be widely used. St. Clement 
is still the patron saint of hatters. 

FLANNEL, an all-wool fabric with a 
soft napped surface, gets its name from 
the Welsh word, gwlamen, which means 
allied to wool. In medieval England, it 
was called flannen. 

Frieze, an upholstery fabric, gets its 
name from Frise, Holland, where it 
originated. 

HENRIETTA CLOTH, a light weight 
dress fabric similar to cashmere, was 
named for Queen Henrietta, wife of 
Charles I. 

HUucKABACK, or huck, a toweling fab- 
ric with a rough surface, derives its 
name from the German hukkebar, or 
pediar’s wares, literally a huckster who 
carried his stock on his back. 

Jersey, a knitted elastic fabric usual- 
ly of wool, cotton or rayon, and Kersey, 
a heavy pure wool double cloth, both 
received their names from the Island of 
Jersey where, since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, women have spun and 
knitted heavy woolen cloth for their 
fishermen. 

MELToN, a heavy woolen fabric used 
for riding breeches and overcoats, was 
originally woven at Melton Mowbray, 
a hunting district in Leicestershire. 

Poptin, a corded fabric of many va- 
rieties originally used for church vest- 
ments, received its name from the Ital- 
ian word, papaline, because this fabric 
originated at Avignon, a papal town 
then in Italian territory. 

Tweep, a rough-surfaced woolen ma- 
terial with a homespun surface effect, 
was originally called twill. The name 
tweed originated accidentally when a 
certain invoice for twill cloth became 
blurred in the copy press and a cloth 
merchant read the word as tweed. As 
the cloth had been woven on the banks 
of the River Tweed, this seemed ap- 
propriate and the name stuck. 

Woo comes from the German, woola, 
which means fleece. It is interesting to 
recall that medieval activity in this fiber 
gave its name to the Baltic city, Vilna. 

Worsted YARN, made from long 
staple evenly combed wool, was _ first 
spun in England in 1340, at Worstead, 
a parish in Norfolk, and so earned its 
name. Stockings made from _ worsted 
were, at first, used only by the common 
people and a rather frequent form of 
contempt was to call a rival a “worsted 
stocking knave.” 
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HE lower grade students filed 

into the gymnasium to the 

broadcast strains of a_ lively 
march and took seats in the bleach- 
ers. They were there to see a dem- 
onstration on How to Behave at a 
Dance which was a joint project of 
the physical education and home- 
making departments. 

At one end of the floor a receiv- 
ing line was set up, neighbored by a 
drop leaf table from the homemak- 
ing rooms. The table was arranged 
with our best luncheon cloth, a 
punch bowl, cake plates and lighted 
candles. The reception committee 
was composed of four of the most 
attractive girls from the upper 
classes, each in her prettiest gown. 
A student announcer was installed 
with his microphone on a nearby 
balcony. Although we used a sound 
system, we cou'd have managed very 
well with a radio-phonograph if the 
announcer had been as well-chosen. 

When the students were seated 
and the room quiet, the announcer 
explained the purpose of a receiv- 
ing line and its duties. The recep- 
tion committee came in and took 
their places, followed by the eight 
students who were their guests. The 
boys introduced their partners to 
the first hostess and, after they had 
passed through the line, seated 
them. The announcer then explain- 
ed the preferred wavs of asking for 
a dance. Each boy invited his part- 
ner to dance and escorted her to the 
center of the floor where they 
danced one square set to the tune 
of Pop Goes the Weasel. 

After some further commentary 
by the announcer the couples dem- 
onstrated the correct posture and 
positions for ball room dancing. 
Some danced a brief fox trot and 


By M. W. Muldoon 


Principal, Waverly Junior High School 
Waverly, New York 
others a short waltz. Then each 
boy served lemonade and cookies 
from the refreshment table to his 
partner and to himseif. At this 
point the announcer said that the 
floor was open to any student who 
wished to dance and nearly eighty 
accepted the invitation. 

By the time this brief dance was 
over the group of demonstration 
students had finished their refresh- 
ments. The boys returned the plates 
to the serving tables and the group 
bade a courteous farewell to the 
reception committee. This  con- 
cluded the program to a round of 
appreciative applause. 

The program was repeated just 
as successfully for the students in 
the upper classes. The only changes 
were in the personnel for the dem- 
onstration group and the use of a 
swing band from the senior high 
school for the dancing. The group 
chosen to demonstrate for the older 
pupils was composed of the most 
attractive young people from the 
seventh grade, while the group for 
the younger grades came from the 
graduating class. Each group had 
been picked from the best perform- 
ers in physical education and hed 
been trained by the home economics 
teacher. They took their assign- 
ments very seriously and were given 
enthusiastic attention by the stu- 
dent body. The effect of the pro- 
gram upon manners in our sub- 
sequent matinee dances was both 
perceptible and lasting. 

We recommend that similar pro- 
grams be organized carefully. Be 
selective in making up the teams 
for demonstration. Choose popular 
big boys and girls to perform be- 
fore the lower grades and attractive 

(Concluded on page 591) 
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Why some 
curtains stay 
: “TRUE LENGTH’ ARK 
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™ It’s an exasperating experience to find the curtains you so carefully measured 

ty for your windows come back inches shorter from a laundering. 

m But shrinking shouldn’t be a problem to you if your curtains and craperies 

n are made of Celanese* synthetic yarn. These modern synthetic yerns cf cellu- 

h- lose acetate are a man-made fibre of precisely controlled quality. They have 

ay . + ® . . 

. inherent advantages Nature’s fibres can’t possess. 

ie One particular property cf Celanese acetate yarn is called in technical terms 

;. “dimensional stability”. It means the fibres are resistant to shrinking during 
cleansing operations. They alco resist stretching while hanging. Fcr these rea- 

7 sons, curtains of Celanese yzrn, whether thick, luxurious draperies or sheer 

“ glass curtains, retain their true length to a greater degree than do natural fibres. 

ny 

- Fabrics of Celanese yarn have many other advantages, too, that set them 

a apart from silk, cotton, wool and viscose process rzyen. For instance, they dry 

h M4 ° a hd . e 4 . 22 

, more quickly after washing. They are mildew resistant, also. 

r To be sure of obtaining all the advantages inherent in this modern syn- 

‘ thetic yarn, look for the Celanese label when you shop for apparel or fabrics. 

e ’ . 5 9 ; : 

. There’s a difference well worth seeking—that’s why quality manufacturers 

: are proud to identify their fabrics as woven cr knitted of Celanese yarn. 

Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenuc, New York 16, N.Y, 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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Nutrition Made Gay 


(Continued from page 543) 


you want... pep... and a skin you 
tike to touch.” The positive recommen- 
dation was milk and oatmeal cookies 
exhibited in full size paper sculpture 
attractively colored. 

3. Gulp and Gallop dealt with that 
perfunctory institution — breakfast; not 
only because of what it consists of but 
also because of the way it is negotiated. 
The young business group hurriedly 
swallowing coffee and a roll at a counter 
were admonished that “Breakfast on the 
run is a bad start for a busy day. Take 
it easy! Refuel and begin the day with 
plenty of git-up-and-go. Take time to 
enjoy these additions to the coffee and 
roll—Orange Juice and _ Soft-Cooked 
Egg.” The suggested menu was dis- 
played in the usual brightly colored 
paper figures. 

4. In Two Of A Kind, showing a 
mother and daughter in identical dresses 
eating out of the refrigerator, with over- 
flowing garbage pail and table littered 
with open cans; onlookers were told 
“Mamma and her younger set should 
share the same menu. Refrigerator hind- 
outs are not fair to either one. Both 
will benefit by a meal at the table to- 
gether. Both will lose if they choose 
helter-skelter combinations.” 

5. Corporations Unlimited advised 
the overweight businessmen who were 
seated at one table eating too much 
despite the sedentary character of their 
work to select light foods with staying 
power such as those set forth promi- 
nently on an adjacent table. These 
foods were low in calories but looked 
like as much to eat as those to be 
eschewed. 

6. Our ideal was expressed with great 
charm in Grandma Did It So. Grand- 
ma’s table with a happy family around 
it made one feel that this would be a 
pleasure to anyone. The text said 
“Grandma made eating time meeting 
time for her flock. Kith and kin filled 
the table for three square meals a day. 
Take a tip from Grandma’s book and 
enjoy good food as a family—not as a 
lone wolf.” 

Inside the bank interested persons 
could obtain a leaflet which elaborated 
somewhat on the theme of the exhibit 
and the suggestions of the individual 
‘displays. Thousands of these were re- 
quested by the public. 

The exhibit was sponsored by the 
New York City Food and Nutrition 
Committee representing ninetv-seven 
agencies especially concerned with food 
education of which Dr. Norman Jolliffe 
is chairman. The members of the Ex- 
hibit Committee appointed last winter, 
consisted of the chairman, Elizabeth 
Bussing, who does public relations work 
in an advertising agency, and the fol- 
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Eat wisely, safe-guard 
your health and you'l) 


safe-guard your wealth, 








This enticing cover introduced a folder 
distributed at the New York City Food 
and Nutrition Committee exhibit. One 
panel entitled Do You Know? gave in 
part the following information: 

“Dry skim milk cooked w:th cereal, 
cocoa and other foods adds protein, 
mineral and vitamin values to meals. 

“Vegetables cooked quickly in little 
or no added water and eaten as soon as 
tender saves m:nerals and vitamins. 

“Orange pulp left in the orange juice 
doubles the dividends of vitamin C.” 


lowing nutritionists: Iva B. Bennett, 
Department of Health; Grace R. 
O'Keefe, American Red Cross; Joelle 
Long, Murray Hill Health Service; 
Edith Shapcott, Brooklyn Visiting Nurse 
Association; and Margaret M. Fellows, 
Supervisor of Public Relations of the 
Children’s Aid Society. The exhibit was 
financed by the National Vitamin Foun- 
dation, Inc. Mr. Dana O’Clare designed 
the display. : 

We feel that the emphasis on humor, 
our insistence that only one simple mes- 
sage be put over at a time, and our 
highlighting of local food problems had 
much to do with the success of the ex- 
hibit. However, any project of this sort 
to be a success must be in the path of 
a large pedestrian traffic. Such a spot 
will be in competition with many shop 
windows whose displays have been set 
up by professionals. If your display 
has not been well thought out and 
carefully executed in arresting colors 
and designs it will suffer by comparison 
and may fail to deliver its message to 
your potential audience. 


Waffle Weave Gifts 


(Continued from page 546) 


ends in a flat knot and fringe the ends 
of the cord. 

This bag is very effective if made in 
checked or plaid design. Wrap the 
frame with contrasting or complimentary 
colors or two hues of the same color 
Carry the one color along the edge of 
the frame while wrapping the second 
color. A cut fringe edge is necessary in 
this bag to even the wrappings of the 
two colors. 





Care of Footwear 


There are four main points thar 
should be kept in mind in the proper 
care of footwear. The following simple 
rules, easy to follow, will prolong the 
life of any pair of shoes and are espe- 
cially desirable for your precious leather 
footwear. 

1. Polish your shoes before wearing 
them the first time. (This applies 
particularly to heavy leather such as 
Scotch grain and to light colored 
skins and patent leathers.) Use a good 
quality shoe polish which contains 
nourishing oils and protecting waxes. 
The oils lubricate and soften the 
leather, and help to make shoes easier 
to break in. The wax in the polish 
prevents stains from penetrating the 
pores of the leather. 

2. Keep your shoes dry. Naturally any 
one’s shoes are going to get wet at 
one time or another; therefore, when 
drying wet shoes never place them 
against a radiator or any other sur. 
face too hot to put your hand against 
If a wet shoe dries improperly, the 
leather will become hard and tend 
to crack, and the shoe will be out 
of shape and extremely uncomfort 
able when worn again. If a shoe tha: 
has become wet has not been worn 
afterward for some time, a good shoe 
lotion should be applied to soften 
the leather. 

3. Change your shoes as often as possi 
ble. There are two reasons for this 
One, a frequent change allows the 
normal moisture accumulated from 
wearing to dry; and, two, the shoes 
will last much longer. In fact, two 
pairs of shoes when worn alternately 
will last more than twice as long a 
one pair. 





About Chewing Gum 


Chewing gum has been exempted 
from price control by OPA. In explain 
ing the exemption the OPA said that 
no harmful effect would result since 
this item was not significant to living 
cost. Apparently the OPA is composed 
of bachelors! 
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Cooks in LO Seconds 


For physical fitness, mental alertness, 
everyone needs thiamine. Richest cereal 
source of thiamine is wheat germ. Hot 
Ralston contains 214 times as much wheat 
germ as whole wheat itself. 

For economy, too, enjoy hot Ralston reg- 
ularly; tell others about it. A 1-ounce serv- 


ing supplies 1{ of a young child’s, 1{ of an 
adult’s daily thiamine requirement for less 
than 11c! 

For time-saving, get Instant Ralston. It 
cooks in just 10 seconds! Regular Ralston 
cooks in 5 minutes. Both are whole wheat 
extra-rich in wheat germ. 


FREE! Helpful Teaching Kit 


To step up student interest in nutrition, get Ralston’s popular Teachin 
Kicused last year by 25,000 teachers. 1946-47 edition revised and enlarged. 


Use this coupon of one on page 600. 


Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Dept. 
32C Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send, free, Teaching Kit on Wheat, No. C359. 
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Fashion is Your 
Candidate 


(Continued from page 555) 


tionship to the rest of the wardrobe 
that they should be thought of only 
in that sense. And yet with all their 
intimate family ties, they must also 
be individualists, for they are the 
most apparent and therefore the 
most important accessory of all. Your 
hat should have personality and not 
be just a necessary adjunct to what 
you wear. Go in for contrast. A 
ready-made hat can be given an en- 
tirely new character by changing its 
ribbon trim from a dreary monotone 
to one of the new vibrant colors, or 


by the addition of a bright swirl of 
veiling, or a gold pin for a touch of 
glitter. And if you feel the urge to 
indulge a desire for a truly eventful 
hat, think of the luxury of a fur 
chapeau for your suit and for your 
wool dresses. 

So if you would make your ward- 
robe truly fashion-wise, think long 
and often in terms of accessories. Let 
your campaign for that fashion plat- 
form be a continuous one, not just 
now in November, but in every 
month of the year. Fashion is every 
woman’s candidate, always on the 
ballot, always ready to be elected, 
and once elected always willing to 
Stay in office. 


Sew Far Sew Good 
(Continued from page 558) 


Betty was lefthanded. She had to 
re-interpret all directions which af- 
fected her work with her left hand. 
With all these handicaps, plus a 
feeling of inferiority because she 
sensed her teacher’s disapproval, it 
is small wonder that she lost interest 
in sewing. 

So let us all consider our work 
from the pupil’s point of view; cast 
aside the idea that sewing is a slow, 
serious, trying job. Learn instead to 
cut corners, streamline the work, 
and discover how much fun it is. 


Testing Upholstery and Drapery Fabrics 


HE average consumer when contem- 

plating a purchase of furniture or 
draperies has in mind several important 
factors such as price, style, comfort and 
how the article will blend with the 
home furnishings. Durability or long 
service is seldom the primary considera- 
tion, because the consumer has learned 
to depend upon products of reputable 
manufacturers who market goods which 
are a credit to their brand names. Every 
effort is made by the manufacturers to 
insure consumer satisfaction, because 
even though the buyer did not investi- 
gate the wearing qualities of an article, 
the length of service must meet with 
approval or a complaint is registered. 

The latest methods of manufacture, 
buying of superior raw material, strict 
quality control during manufacture and 
a continuous program of research for 
betterment of products are all practiced 
by progressive manufacturing firms. The 
United States Testing Company, Inc., 
and other commercial laboratories per- 
form many of these services for manu- 
facturers and thus insure for the con- 
sumer continually maintained high qual- 
ity durable goods. 

“Behind the scenes” textile testing for 
furniture and upho'stery includes many 
thorough and rigid tests. 

Upholstery must possess good resist- 
ance to abrasive action. This quality, or 
lack of it, in an upholstery fabric is de- 
termined by having it subjected to re- 
peated “rubbings” by a standard abra- 
sive material. The number of rubs neces- 
sary to wear through the fabric or to 
wear the face pile down to the backing 
is recorded. This is a standard test meth- 
od. All procedures of testing of uphol- 
stery and drapery fabrics are accepted 
methods- used in all progressive labora- 
tories and-government agencies. 

Abrasion resistance of draperies is not 
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of prime importance but the folding or 
flexing resistance must be good because 
many fabrics have a surface finish de- 
signed to give the draperies such char- 
acteristics as: resistance to stains, glazed 
appearance, or fire resistance. Resistance 
to cracking or peeling is tested in the 
laboratory by the use of a machine which 
rapidly fo'ds or unfolds the fabric until 
breakdown occurs. This is an important 
test for heavily coated upholstery fabrics. 
Another objectionable characteristic of 
some coated fabrics is the “blistering” or 
parting of the coating from the fabric 
upon age. An accelerated aging is given 
to coated materials by exposing them to 
controlled high temperatures for a peri- 
od of time and observing the amount of 
blistering. 

Upholstery and drapery materials 
should be fire resistant. The testing for 
flammability of textile fabric is facili- 
tated by an ingenious apparatus that 
utilizes a standard gas flame to ignite 
the material under test. An accurate 
measurement, in tenths of seconds, is 
made to determine the rapidity of burn- 
ing. Rate of burning and the area of 
the charred surface are used to pre- 
determine the suitability of the material 
for safe use in the home. An important 
requisite of woolen materials and cush- 
ion stuffers is that they be resistant to 
moths and other fiber eating insects. 
The laboratory tests for insect damage 
is conducted by placing samples enclosed 
in individual containers with live carpet 
beetles in an incubator for a 28 day 
period. At the end of this period the 
samples are examined and measured and 
the amount of visual damage, the num- 
ber of live beetles and the weight of 
the excrement are taken into considera- 
tion when rating the specimen’s resist- 
ance to insect damage. This test is con- 
ducted after repeated washings or dry 


cleanings to determine the permanence 
of a moth repellent finish. 

The tensile strength or “breaking 
load” of the fabric is also used to deter- 
mine the quality. The sample is pulled 
between the jaws of a standard machine 
until it ruptures and the number of 
pounds pull required to cause the rup- 
ture is recorded directly on a dial. 

Color fastness to washing or dryclean- 
ing and sunlight are important require- 
ments for upholstery and draperies and 
the test for these characteristics are con- 
ducted in special laboratory machines 
in accordance with standard procedures. 

The resistance to crocking or rub- 
bing of upholstery material, particularly 
coated fabrics is another test conducted 
in the laboratory. The surface of the 
sample under both wet and dry condi- 
tions is subjected to a standard number 
of rubs on a Crock-Ometer and is then 
examined to see how much color has 
rubbed off onto the white test cloth. 

Unfortunately some manufacturers 
add excessive sizing or finishing mate- 
rials to fabrics to give them a full bodied 
appearance. The permanence of this 
type finish is determined in the labora- 
tory by accurate chemical and physical 
tests designed to tell just how long the 
fabric will retain original appearance. 

Other determinations frequently made 
on upholstery and drapery materials 
are: shrinkage in drycleaning, resiliency 
of pile fabrics, anchorage of tufts in pile 
fabrics, resistance to mold and mildew, 
and resistance to staining. 

The compiled test results give an over- 
all picture of product serviceability. It 
can be seen, then, that the manufacturer 
does many things “behind the scenes” 
about which the average consumer is 
often unaware and unappreciative. 


—By BReEENE LOUGHRIDGE 
United States Testing Company, Ine. 
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AILY TEEN-AGE ACTIVITIES, whether study or play, 

put grooming and personal daintiness to a severe 

test. Girls and boys who fail this test may find them- 
selves “left out.” 

Good Grooming—now taught by 92.2% of Home 
Economics teachers (according to nationwide survey) 
—is the subject carefully covered in our helpful new 
Manual, “Guide for a Good Grooming Program.” 

This Manual devotes a separate section to such phases 
of grooming as body cleanliness, hand care, dental care, 
hair care, posture and figure fitness, general physical 
fitness. It gives comprehensive outlines for group dis- 
cussions, and its many useful suggestions for demonstra- 
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Product of Bristol-Myers 











Help Teen-Agers 
Build Social 
Acceptability 


Send now for 
NEW Good Grooming Manual 


to use as your 


a 





i program guide 


tions and group projects will lend added interest to 
your sessions. 

Correlated material, stressing the important points 
of the program, includes a NEW edition of the colofful 
Grooming for School wall charts . . . and NEW student 
leaflets supplemented with check sheets for individual 
inventory of grooming habits. 

Send today for this invaluable personal care unit! 
Fill out and mail the coupon in the special section of 
this publication. 

FREE! Complete Grooming Unit prepared by the 


Educational Service Department, Bristol-Myers Co., 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


1. Safe for clothes... won’t rot or discolor fabrics 
... has won the Seal of Approval of the American 
Institute of Laundering. 


2. Safe for skin...contains no irritating crystals, 
Snow-white Mum stays smooth and creamy. Dvesn’t 
dry out in the jar. 


3. Safe for charm... gives sure protection against 
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Hand-knotting of Oriental Rugs 


RIENTAL rugs, hand-knotted with 
() infinite patience by weavers whose 
skill is an inheritance of centuries, grace 
the floors of many American homes. 


The number of knots that go into a 
room-size Oriental rug seems almost in- 
credible to contemplate. According to 
the type, the knots vary from 64 to 400 
to every square inch of the weaving. 
Average weaving has from 64 to 100 
knots to the inch, fine weaving from 
144 to 225. The very fine weaving found 
in some rugs may run as high as 400 or 
more to the square inch. Months, even 
years, of patient knotting may be needed 


to produce just one room-size rug. 

There are two major types of knot 
ting in Oriental rugs—the Persian, or 
Sehna knot, and the Turkish, or Ghi- 
ordes knot. Both types produce rugs of 
lasting beauty, charm and durability. 
The Turkish knot generally is used by 
weavers west of the Caspian Sea, and 
the Ghiordes knot is employed by weav- 
ers in some districts of Persia (Iran) 
and far east of the Caspian. In Iran 
both types of knots are used. 

The Persian knot is also called the 
Sinna (Sehna) knot, from the famous 
rug-weaving center where it was origi- 


nated. This knot is tied so that one end 
of the pile yarn extends from every spac- 
ing that separates warp threads. A noose 
is formed which tightens the yarn as it 
is pulled. The so-called right-hand 
Sehna and left-hand Sehna are mereh 
different methods of tying the same knot. 

The Turkish knot is also called the 
Ghiordes knot, from the noted rug 
weaving city in Asia Minor. It has the 
yarn twisted about the warp threads in 
such a manner that the two raised ends 
of the pile alternate with every two 
threads of the warp. The nap of rugs 
tied with the Ghiordes knot usually 
runs in one direction, so that sheen and 
highlights are affected by the direction 
of light falling upon the rugs 





Foresighted Stitchery 


N these days of steadily rising prices 
| and still short stocks it is not an easy 
assignment to teach planned buying and 
wise clothing selection. The student 
must be impressed with the fact that 
care of clothes is as important as wise 
selection. Here again the adage about 
a “stitch in time” bears repeating. 

Ready-made garments may last longer 
if they are given strengthening stitches 
as soon as they are brought home from 
the store. Close inspection of seams, 
hems, plackets, pockets, edges and fast- 
enings before the garment is worn may 
reveal easy-to-fix flaws. 

The following points suggested by the 
clothing specialists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture are worth 
checking: 

1. Stray or dangling threads which are 
likely to ravel or pull out should be 


caught. Watch for unknotted threads 
at ends of darts and seams. 

2. Check seams for uneven or loose 
stitching and crooked seaming and 
then re-stitch if necessary. Seam edges 
may fray if cut too close to the seam. 
Overcast the raw edges or machine 
stitch near the edge and then over- 
cast. Armhole seams are especially 
vulnerable so if the stitching is too 
loose or the seam allowance too nar- 
row, reinforce with a double row of 
stitching. If the fabric frays easily 
overcast the edges after stitching. 

3. Few would consider wearing a dress 
without trying it on first to see if the 
skirt hangs evenly and is the proper 
length. Hems that are loosely sewed 
or only basted should be re-hemmed 
with secure stitches and strong thread. 

4. Points that get undue strain such as 


pockets, plackets and necklines should 
be reinforced to prevent tearing and 
thus irreparable damage. Guard 
against torn pocket corners by stitch. 
ing a tape underneath the top line 
of the pocket. The ends of plackets 
receive the most strain. Tape sewed 
underneath will reinforce them be- 
fore any damage is done. Neckline: 
and collars not cut on the straight of 
the goods often stretch and tear. Stay 
these places by sewing tape on the 
underside of the outer edge or rip 
open the facing and reinforce with 
tape. 

5. Carelessly made buttonholes stretch 
fray or rip. Rework the buttonhole 
while the garment is still new to im. 
prove both appearance and wear 
ability. 

6. Before wearing a garment, check on 
buttons and fastenings to see that 
they are secure. 





Practical 


IGHT out of ten girls who enroll in 
J the College of Home Economics at 
Cornell have never done a family laun- 
dry, according to Miss Alice Johnson, in 
charge of the homemaking apartments, 
and Miss Elizabeth Cameron, instructor. 
But in the new laundry room which 
has just been established in the apart- 
ments, the students each take a turn at 
doing the washing and ironing for a 
household of six adults and a baby. 

Here they learn all sorts of amazing 
things from how to soak the baby’s 
diaper in cold water to reduce odor and 
stains to how to obtain soft water for 
the steam iron by melting snow. 

First the clothes are checked for 
needed repairs, then sorted according 
to like materials. Each machine takes 
an eight-pound load and the girls weigh 
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Experience 


each load until they can estimate the 
weight accurately. They use both the 
agitator and automatic washers so that 
they will know the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each. 

Hanging clothes to dry with a mini- 
mum of wrinkles is a technique which 
saves long hours with the ironer and 
one readily learned by the girls. An 
automatic dryer and racks, both sta- 
tionary and portable, are used. 

For sprinkling clothes the girls try 
various spray tops for a bottle and the 
whisk broom technique. They find warm 
water is better than cold and that they 
will have less wrinkles to iron out if 
they fold the garment instead of rolling 
it. They discover that a piece of oilsilk 
wrapped around the dampened clothes 
will not absorb the moisture. 


Ironing board height is a factor in 
ironing fatigue, so the girls use boards 
of various heights to find the one best 
suited for them. They also try sleeve 
boards and ironing pads and experi- 
ment with types of irons. 

The students learn how to test water 
to determine the amount of softener 
needed. They try different brands of 
starch, methods of making and degrees 
of stiffness. 

Spot and stain removal comes in for 
a good share of attention, and the ac- 
cent is on removing the spot while it is 
fresh. The girls use both homemade 
and commercial reagents and cleaning 
fluids. Also they make their own javelle 
water for bleach. 

And last, but not least important, the 
students learn how to care for the laun- 
dry including how to make new covers 
for the ironing boards and how to clean 
the metal parts of the equipment with 
whiting and ammonia or a metal polish. 
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Sugar and Spice 
Continued from page 543 
MARCH 


“Teas around four, 
Greeting friends at the door 
Are what little girls are made of.’ 

March brings spring and spring brings 
teas, so we became hostesses for an all 
school tea after the March business 
meeting. 

APRIL 


“April takes us out of doors for 


hikes in the spring 


hues rly a wil 


with food and everything. 
That's what little girls are made of.” 


With the physical education teacher 
and our favorite honorary member in 
charge, we hiked to one of the girls’ 
home for a good invigorating afternoon 
of exercise. 

MAY 
“Sugar and spice and everything nice, 
That’s what little girls are made of.” 


May came and with it time to give 
Candyland to the public so we presented 
“Alice in Candyland.” “Alice” sees in 


Vi tritious / 





BEEF AND MUSHROOM SAUCE 


This Beef and Mushroom Sauce is just one of the many delicious 
recipes offered free to teachers in the new booklet of mushroom 
dishes, "Cultivated Mushrooms and How to Serve Them." Served in a 
hot rice ring or tossed lightly with spaghetti, it's a tempting luncheon 
or dinner dish—and any man’s choice for a hearty between-meal snack 

after a day outdoors. 


—CTeQr. 
Ti 
% 


a If it's news to you that "the little vegetable 
s. with the big flavor" has more than its delicate 
taste to recommend its inclusion in your daily 
menu plans, you'll enjoy reading the facts about 


\ the nutritive value of our cultivated mushrooms. 

They are one of the best plant sources of several 

members of the vitamin B Complex; their mineral content is higher than 
in most fruits and vegetables; and they contain proteins which are 
builders and repairers of muscle and other tissue. For further facts on 
the nutritive value of cultivated mushrooms and a brief history and story 
of modern mushroom growing and canning, check the coupon offering 


this free booklet. 


Canned Mushrooms are essentially of equal 
nutritive value to the fresh! 
This seal on the can guarantees finest 


quality and purity. 


CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


521 Fifth Avenue 


PURE 
NBLEA 


MUSHROOMS 





CULTIVATED MUSHROOM 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
ome. 
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Candyland all the dresses she would like 
to have in a style show and finds herself 
crowned the sugar queen, our best cx- 
ample of “everything nice” in little girl- 
hood. 

Our club year revolved on this pro- 
gram, with a few additional accents such 
as welfare projects and courtesy week 
to make the year go really fast. The 
program committee chose to take cheer 
packages to the county infirmary as their 
Christmas project, and sold chocolate 
milk to make money. 

There were short meetings to take 
care of business which was important so 
we called them “shorties” and included 
two or three each month. 

When the program was outlined, the 
publicity committee put it down in red 
and white by mimeographing programs 
and booklets in red ink. Each page was 
decorated with scallops and a red candy 
cane, 

The scrapbook committee continued 
the theme in cork, red and white felt, 
and photographs to make our Candy- 
land complete to each detail. The girls 
all worked hard just to show that: 


“Sugar and spice and everything nice 
Are what little girls are made of.” 





Activities on Display 


1. Matching draperies and screen cur- 
tains designed by students. 

2. Studio couch rebuilt and recovered 
by students. 

3. Inexpensive trays designed — and 
painted by students. 

4. Inexpensive wall plaques made by 

using plywood, pressed cardboard, 

magazine pictures and clear varnish. 

Bookshelves’ brightened with books 

covered with decorative paper. 

6. Adjustable bookshelves made with 
boards and bricks. 

7. Magazine table made with two 
boards and _ spools. 

8. Arrangements of inexpensive  col- 
ored pottery displayed on glass 
shelves made by the students. 

9, Arrangements of natural grasses and 
seed pods suitable for home decora 


Ct 


tion. 

10. Pictures mounted and displayed to 
show correct widths of mats and 
frames. 

11. Magazine pictures mounted on suit 
able colored backgrounds. 

12. Bulletin boards arrestingly arranged 
to introduce a new unit. 

13. Attractive draperies which may be 
drawn to conceal classroom black 
boards when not in use. 

4. A bulletin board dedicated to teen 
age interests. 

Submitted by Hitma R. Davis 
Teacher Trai 
Northern Michigan College of Educatic 
Marquette, Michigan 
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Hl - « « FROM THE SEALTEST LABORATORY KITCHEN 





-_ expert nutritionists in the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen comes a Just clip the coupon on page 600 


constant stream of helpful information for home economics teachers 
For a free set of the above releases, just clip the 


and housewives. 
housewives coupon and mail to Mary Preston, Sealtest Labora- 


Four recent releases are shown above: 1. “Kitchen Measures” — and saire Kitchen. 290 Pak Ave, Now Vek 170%. 
their importance in cooking. 2. “Proper Nutrition” — and how it is a 


attained. 3. ‘What Is A Balanced Diet” —with typical menus. 4. “Some 


Sealtest, Ine. and associated companies are divisions of 


National Dairy Products Corporation 


Foods Just Go Together” —with a list of proper combinations. 

They are already punched for your loose-leaf notebook. May we send 
you the entire set — without charge, of course. And, please feel free to 
write the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen at any time, for regular or special 


information upon any nutritional problems. 





TUNE IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE, STARRING JACK HALEY, THURSDAY EVENINGS, NBC 
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The Curl’s the Thing 


(Continued from page 562) 


then combed through toward the 
ends of the hair. 

2. A permanent wave does not of 
itself insure an attractive hairdo. 
The wave is merely a means of giv- 
ing the hair more body and the near- 
est approach to naturally curly hair. 
It must be carefully combed and 
arranged to insure a_ flattering 
coiffure. 

3. Test curls are the safest means 


Information Pleases 


of guarding against unhappy results. 
Progressive beauticians realize their 
importance and, should a busy oper- 
ator neglect this, do not hesitate to 
ask that a test curl be given. Though 
the operator may have given you a 
permanent wave previously, a new 
type solution and varying conditions 
of the hair may yield unexpected 
results. 

4. The type of curler upon which 
the hair is wound affects the wave. 
The Spiral curler is the longest and 
hence more desirable in permanent- 


everybody! 
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© What does this 200-year 


old Inn mean to you? 


A) It's the famous-for-food Toll House in 
Whitman, Massachusetts—where the first 
Toll House* Cookie was made with 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate. 


© WHAT started a whole 
new school of cookery? 


A] Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate, of course! 
It's the ingredient made famous by Toll 
House Cookies. The original recipe is on 
the back of every package of Nestle’s 
Semi-Sweet Chocolaté Morsels! 
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ANOTHER reason why NESTLE’S a 
IS THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE! 7;™= 
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ing long hair, where the end curl 

is not of paramount importance, 

With the Croquinole, or newer type 

curler, the hair is wound evenly from 

the ends toward the scalp. 

5. Fine hair requires special care 
Because of the difficulty in implant. 
ing a permanent wave in soft-tex- 
tured hair, the theory is that a 
stronger solution and longer heating 
period should be used. Test curls 
are particularly important. Cold 
waves are often recommended as 
they give the hair more body. 

6. The feather curl cut is easier 
to care for if the hair is somewhat 
coarse or has natural curl. Fine hair 
requires much more care in main- 
taining an attractive appearance. 
Since it curls closer to the scalp, the 
cold wave is often recommended for 
this type of cut. 

7. Failure or poor results in per- 
manent waving may be caused by 
one or more factors: 

a. Traces of vinegar or acid rinse 
may prevent the wave from “‘tak- 
ing” properly. 

b. Overheating does not, as some- 
times thought, give a_ stronger 
curl, but merely injures the struc- 
ture of the hair causing it to lose 
its spring and luster. 

c. Good health is an important fac- 
tor in achieving a good perma- 
nent. 

d. Although immediate and _pro- 
longed shampooing may weaken 
the wave, it is important to wash 
away the alkalies from the wave 
solution as they may discolor the 
hair. The tightness of a wave 
diminishes greatly during the first 
two or three shampoos. 

e. Disappearance of a wave in a few 
weeks may be the result of the 
hair having been “starched” into 
the appearance of a permanent 
wave. A residue of oil, soot or 
acid clotting the scales of the hair 
may have prevented the perma- 
nent’s “taking.” 

Contrary to popular belief, per- 
manent waving is not a new inven- 
tion. The ancient Egyptians twisted 
locks of hair corkscrew fashion 
around sticks, enveloped each in wet 
clay and let the sun bake them dry. 
When the clay was broken away and 
sticks removed, there remained—they 
say—a mass of dry curly hair. In 
beauty care perhaps more than in 
any other respect that old adage, 
“the means justifies the end,” is true. 
Let us be thankful for our “means.” 
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N UTRITION ... vouched for by top nutritionists 


ANTON J. CARLSON, Ph.D., M.D., world’s foremost authority on nutrition, says 
in his Foreword to the Revised Edition of the booklet entitled “Legislation Which 
Renders It More Difficult to Secure Adequate Nutrition”: 


“The facts at hand today eliminate all questions as to the nutritive value of 
vitamin A fortified margarine!!! as compared to butter . . .” 


THE COUNCIL ON FOODS AND NUTRITION of the American Medical Association, 
in a report published in the Journal of the American Medical Association, Sept. 16, 
1944, says: 


“When margarine is fortified with vitamin A"! the investigations that have 
been made lead to the conclusion that it can be substituted for butter in the 
ordinary diet without any nutritional disadvantages.” 

1 Nucoa, the first margarine to add Vitamin A, guarantees 15,000 U.S.P. units in every pound, 


winter and summer. This is 6,000 units above the minimum for fortified margarine as estab- 
lished by Federal Standard of Identity. 


FLAVOR ... vouched for by millions who enjoy it 


Typical of the satisfaction that Nucoa, America’s 




















most popular margarine, gives is the enjoyment of 
Nucoa in the home of the children pictured at left. 
Nucoa has been the Madeira family’s chosen spread 


for bread for about twenty years. Says Mrs. Madeira: 


“Our use of Nucoa, begun for economy, has been con- 
tinued for pleasure. We like Nucoa’s dependably 
fresh flavor and nourishing goodness, and the fact 
that it contains a guaranteed amount of Vitamin A, 
winter and summer. My children’s good growth, and 
their alertness and success in school and play, give me 
confidence that our diet, including Nucon all these 
years, has been well selected.” 


Why not try Nucoa in your home? It will give you 
confidence, we believe, in encouraging wider use of 


margarine—for enjoyment as well as good nutrition. 


NOW WITH 15,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A 
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What's Going On-—Foods 


(Continued from page 570) 


other beans. The dehydrated immature 
limas resembled canned green limas and 
were superior to the field-dried beans. 
Ihe agriculturists believe that the supe- 
rior quality of the dehydrated limas 
would repay producers for the extra 
labor and expense of processing. 


Sub-Tropical Tempters 
Have you ever heard of cherimoyas 
or sapotas, cattlees or fetjoas? One of 


these days you may be enjoying these 
and other taste treats for in San Diego 
County, California, nearly every “sub- 
tropical” fruit of the world is being 
raised experimentally. Furthermore, 
growers are encouraged in their experi- 
mental gardening by the knowledge 
that the sub-tropical avocado which just 
thirty-five years ago was an “orphan” 
fruit is now being marketed at the rate 
of forty million pounds a year. 

Most sub-tropical fruits are high in 
water and sugar content and low in acid 
and solids, an unusual combination to 


North - South - East - West 
Wherever you’re cooking 
PYREX ware’s best! 


Now,the makers of famous PYREX 
ware have graduate home econo- 
mists working in every section of 
the country. They're ready to serve 


you in the field and you'll find them 
anxious to tell you all the spar- 
kling new ideas about cooking in 
glass. Here they are: 





NORTH—Jessie Johnston covers the central 
states (middle-west) from Chicago. A 
graduate of Iowa State College, she was 
teacher, nutritionist, and home econ- 
omist for a leading baking company. 


sourH—Verna McCallum works out of 
Dallas. Experienced as a teacher, 
cafeteria supervisor; with an Oklahoma 
Utility since graduating from Oklahoma 
College for Women. 





kast—Lillian C. Ziegfeld covers the East 
from New York City. Has degree from 
Ohio State U., has trained department 
store personnel, been a buyer, and man- 
aged an industrial cafeteria. 
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west—Josephine Blanch headquarters in 
Los Angeles. She received her degree 
from the University of Minnesota and 
has taught school in three western 
states. 






CORNING, N. Y. 






most northern palates. Cherimoyas, ns 
tive to Ecuador and Peru, aren’t much 
to look at but have a delicious com- 
bination of flavors like a cross between 
a pineapple and a banana. They are 
ereenish-brown in color, bumpy and lop- 
sided in shape and have bluish-black 
watermelon-size seeds. Sapotas, one of 
the most cultivated fruits of Mexico 
and Central America, are more perish- 
able and = thinner-skinned than cheri- 
moyas. ‘They are apple-sized with the 
color and skin texture of pears. Chilled, 
they taste like vanilla ice cream or like 
a cross between a banana and a peal 
but a bad one may taste like a cake of 
soap. Cattlees, which look like plums, 
are sometimes called “strawberry gua- 
vas” and feijoas, “pineapple guavas.” 
However, neither cattles nor feijoas are 
actually guavas. Both are used mainly 
for jellies and preserves. 

Other sub-tropicals which are 
grown in California include mangos, 
macadamia nuts, “tuna” cactus, carissas, 
pomegranates, passion fruit, persim- 
mons, loquats and kumquats 


now 


Nutrient X 

Has your curiosity been aroused by 
rumors of Nutrient X, an unidentified 
food factor appearing to have the prop- 
erties of a vitamin? Then read on. The 
latest progress report from the United 
States Department of Agriculture says 
that Nutrient X apparently plays an 
important part in the “palatability” of 
foods. And scientists say that “palata- 
bility” depends not only on the “taste” 
of the food offered but also on the need 
of the body for the food and the use 
the body will be able to make of the 
food. 

One of the richest known sources of 
the X factor is liver extract which has 
been used in the palatability studics. 
Rats that were fed on diets similar to 
standardized diets that have been widely 
used in nutritional research and con- 
taining all the “known” nutrients re- 
quired—but free of the unknown or X 
factor—made inferior growth. By add- 
ing the X factor growth they became 
normal, One explanation of this is that 
the rats found the diet without X un 
palatable, but they liked the same dict 
better when X was added. 

The discovery of Nutrient X was first 
announced four years ago by the Bu- 
reau of Dairy Industry after studies 
made on milk as a supplement to a 
standardized diet. Further research re- 
vealed X present in several milk prod 
ucts and in other foods and feed— 
lettuce, egg yolk, beef muscle, pork mus 
cle, bluegrass, alfalfa and alfalfa and 
timothy hays. 

Subsequent research has_ established 
that the X factor is not present in 
whole wheat, white or enriched white 

(Concluded on page 592) 
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Y, 


hat one gift would please them all ? 






No matter what their tastes . . . their hobbies . . . their likes or 
dislikes . . . there’s one gift that will please them, each and every one. 
That gift is a United States Savings Bond. 

This Christmas, put at least one Savings Bond under the tree for 
someone you love. 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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What’s Going On—Foods 
(Continued from page 590) 


flours, wheat bran, corn meal, soybean 
meal, linseed oil meal or in heat-coagu- 
lated egg white, yeast or milk sugar. It 
is distinct from any of the known vita- 
mins. It is not destroyed by heat under 
several forms of processing as for ex- 
ample commercial drying of milk and 
casein. 

Efforts are still being made to identify 
and isolate in pure form the substance 
or substances that constitute factor X 


so that it may be added to the list of 
known nutrients. 


Packinghouse Poverty 

The present meat shortage will soon 
have its repercussions in the vast range 
of by-products of the meat packing in- 
dustry. Odds and ends of animals which 
the black market slaughterers now bury 
or burn are the basis for many valuable 
products ranging from soap to insulin. 
The employment and earnings of hun- 
dreds of firms dependent on these by- 
products are also being affected. 

Hides are one of the most important 





There's a Spaydtony in the kitchen 


. . . When good cooks and Carnation get together 


You'll find the answer to many cook- 
ing problems in Carnation Evapo- 
rated Milk ... because it velvet-blends 
so beautifully with other foods. It 
has such a variety of uses...is so 
creamy-smooth and flavorful, so 
nutritious, so economical and con- 
venient! 

Here are reasons why good cooks 
sing about Carnation: 


@ It whips—into snowy peaks of richness. 
Just chil] it icy cold and one cup whips in- 
to three. Perfect for toppings and salads. 

@ It freezes with fine-textured smoothness. 

@ It makes rich, velvety cream sauces and 
soups. 

@ It is easily acidified with lemon juice or 
vinegar, for use in sour milk or sour 
cream recipes. 

@ It is delicious to drink—mixed half and 
half with cold water (as whole milk), or 
with fruit juices. 

@ It can be served undiluted (twice as rich 
as ordinary milk) with cereals, fruits, 
coffee, and tea. 

@ It is homogenized and sterilized for eas- 
ierdigestion and safety—ideal for special 
diets and baby’s formula. 


For harmony in cookery, try velvet- 
blending Carnation Milk! 


2, Wis., or Toronto, Ont. 





Carnation 


FORTIFIED WITH VITAMIN Dg 
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Pree! Carnation's "Year Book’’—a helpful 
menu and recipe book full of delicious milk-rich 
dishes for each season of the year. Address: 
Carnation Company, Dept. 727-1, Milwaukee 





"From Contented Cows” 


Hundt tatitnnia | i AAUNNSLIUUAAROONUUDAUUELNAUL 101000 ET 


by-products of the meat packing indus- 
try. The reduced out-put of hides will 
be reflected in shoes and leather goods 
about the first of the year. The soap 
shortage is already a major household 
problem. Soap is made from about 
three-fourths tallow which is obtained 
from the meat packers. Although soap 
makers are working hard to step up 
production of synthetic soaps this can- 
not relieve the over-all shortage. 
Shortages of drugs produced from ani- 
mal glands are becoming serious. There 
are 800,000 people in this country with 
diabetes who cannot live without insulin 
produced from the pancreas of hogs and 
cattle. Adrenal cortex extract from the 
adrenal glands of cattle used for treat- 
ing Addison’s disease and liver extract 
used in treating pernicious anemia are 
two more of the hundred or so products 
derived from livestock which are im- 
portant to the medical profession. 
Other shortages will be felt in un- 
expected places. Glue factories are hav- 
ing to shut down and this in turn is 
affecting paper companies, furniture 
manufacturers and other industries 
which require glue for manufacturing 
such products as books, toys, musical 
instruments, cameras and matches. Hair 
is required for mattresses, furniture and 
upholstery. Animal bones and_ pigskin 
are needed for the gelatin used in pho- 
tography, ice cream and candy. Rennet, 
a product obtained from the fourth 
stomach of calves, is essential as a 
“curdling” agent in making cheese. 
Then there are artist’s brushes tufted 
with the six hairs that come out of a 
steer’s ear, and the “catgut” for tennis 
rackets which is made from sheep intes- 
tines. Lard stocks are the smallest in 
history at a time when vegetable oils are 
far from adequate to meet the demand. 


New Products 
@ Vegetable flakes—can be made at 
home from packaged combinations of 
fresh vegetables that have been cleaned, 
chopped and dehydrated. This easy-to- 
prepare vegetable dish is packed in a 
new fibre can with a metal plug top. 
@ Canned potatoes—for quick-fix meals 
come in three varieties—sliced, diced o1 
fried. The sliced variety may be served 
as they come in the can or prepared 
as lyonnaise or scalloped potatoes. The 
diced are good for salads, chowders 01 
stews. The French fries are partially 
cooked, ready for browning. 
@ Rutabagas—are now canned for year- 
round eating pleasure. Peeled, washed, 
quartered, hand trimmed and cooked at 
the cannery, they are ready to reheat 
and serve. 





—Overheard— 
Good manners and soft words have 
brought many difficult things to pass. 
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a Of this book Lulu G. Graves, Educational Advisor, writes: 
nis 

ee HIS 44-page pamphlet is full of memorabilia which home economists young and old will be 
‘n glad to have in their library. A tribute to Ellen H. Richards with a good picture of her 
re greets us on the front page. A summary of steps in the growth of domestic economy, domestic 
id. science, home economics, the successive names applied to the home economics profession, is 
accompanied by photographs of outstanding persons responsible for its development. 

ENTION is made of the unsuccessful attempts to introduce domestic economy at Vassar ir 
- 1865, the course at Wellesley College offered by Miss Marion Talbot but discontinued when 
of she was called to the University of Chicago and other indications of a realization of the need 
d, for training in practical “housewifery.” The beginning of domestic science instruction, however, 
‘ is attributed to Catherine Beecher. 

ER farsighted activities and her books, Treatise on Domestic Economy for the Use of Young 
us Ladies at Home, and Domestic Recipe Book, which continued to be standard texts in schools 
ol for the next twenty years, covered a broad field including health, clothing, cleanliness, manners 
- and numerous other subjects now treated in affiliated fields. 

CC 

he HE role of land grant colleges, cooking schools, the Exposition on Home Economics at the 

ol World’s Fair in Chicago, 1895, the Lake Placid Conferences and other forces instrumental 

ly in the adoption of this subject in educational institutions should be informative to all who 
are not familiar with the pioneer efforts. 

iT- 

. Price $1.50 

. In quantities of five or more for students, $1.00 per copy. 
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YOU CAN 
SAFELY 
TEACH! 


That any dish made with 
Knox Gelatine, fruit 
juices, real fruits and 
vegetables is BETTER, 
and BETTER for you, than 
any imitation factory- 
flavored product! 


ieee eee eee ee es 


eeee 


FREE! Special Home Econom- 
ics Classroom Material and 
new Knox Recipe Leaflet, 
“Luscious Pies and Candies” 
Write to Knox Gelatine, Box 
2, Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX GELATINE : 


ALL PROTEIN, NO SUGA2 
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FOOD SELECTION CHART FOR 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


They show food values, selection, quan- 
tity to buy, best season, cooking time and 
how to prepare to retain food value. 
Single copies, 15c; 10 or more, 10c each; 
25 or more, 7%4c each. Cash with order, 
please. 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 16 
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\ Clothing Construction Table 
\ for 4 Students 


Textiles 
(Continued from page 568) 
will make this possible. At present in 
dustries other than the stocking indus 
try receive only ten per cent of all nylon 
produced and only two per cent of this 
goes into curtain fabrics. 
Manufacturing nylon ninon is very 
complicated but some mills believe they 
have overcome the handicaps. ‘They 
have been hampered by the static elec- 
tricity of nylon which plays havoc with 
metal parts and the need to keep correct 
humidity during weaving. 


New European Fiber 


A synthetic fiber called Piumtal has 
been “unearthed” in Italy. It is said to 


have the characteristics of wool in 
weight, in odor when burned, in heat 


insulation and to take the same dyes 


as wool. Raw materials used are cellu- 
lose, soda, sulphur of carbon, coal and 
any type of casein or feather. When it 


will be brought here is unpredictable 
and depends on raw material supplies 


and the rebuilding of Italian plants. 





What Do You Know? 


The term “bonnet” was first applied 


to men’s rather than women’s hats, and 


is believed to have come from the use 
of a woolen cloth called “bonnetee,”’ 


popular about 1280. 





(Continued from page 578) 
little ones for the older group. Neithe: 
group will be laughed at if so chosen. 
Make the programs fairly brief, but 
have something happening every mo 
ment. The participants, of course, must 
be well trained to make the demonstra 
tion effective, and for psychological ef 
fect choose a carefully coached student 


announcer instead of a teacher. 


Let SHELDON Planning Engineers help you plan your 
Homemaking Areas and Vocational Departments. 
SHELDON’S new catalog of Homemaking Equipment 
and plans for Homemaking Rooms is now on the 
press. Reserve your copy today. 


cE. Hs SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 












Remember the days when mother spent 
long hours embroidering pinafores and 
aprons? Now a clever trim can be made 
by using the decorative tapes that are 
quickly applied by pressing with a hot 
iron. Favorite Walt Disney characters 
—Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck and 
others march across the fast color tapes. 
Apply these in two’s or three’s as illus- 
trated above. Good for Christmas gifts 





Cleaning Venetian Blinds 
A recent survey by the venetian blind 
manufacturers shows that a surprising 
number of women do not know how to 
clean venetian blinds. Here are the 
manufacturer's tips: 

1. Keep blinds dusted either by using 
a two- or three-fingered lambs wool 
brush especially designed for the pur 
pose or with the proper vacuum 
cleaner attachments. 

2. Wash frequently—before the blinds 
become too soiled. For best results 
use an almost dry cloth. Dip the 
cloth in soap suds and then wring 
out most of the water. Go over each 
blind slat by slat, resudsing the cloth 
often. Wipe the blinds dry with a 
clean cloth. 

3. ‘Phe strong-armed can give venetian 
blinds a bath in the bathtub. Fill 
the tub two-thirds full of warm, soapy 
water and lift the blinds in and out 
of the suds until they are clean. 
Weight the bottom to keep the tapes 
from. shrinking. 

1. If the blinds are very soiled unstring 
the slats and lay them in order. Clean 
cach slat with soap and water and 
dry. Brush the tapes before restring 
ing, or if they need it wash the tapes. 
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RAYON FABRIC 
WALL CHART 


NE 


Pron in the revised edition of the ‘‘Short 

Course In Rayon” is a new, free wall chart 
which shows both fabric texture and weave 
characteristics. This chart is large — measures 
22 x 34 inches. It includes clear photographs 
of the most important types of rayon fabrics. 
Fach photograph has an enlarged section to 
illustrate weave detail. 


This new Fabric Chart is but one of several 
important additions to the ‘Short Course In 
Rayon” which has been thoroughly revised for 
the 1946-47 school year. The ‘Short Course” 
includes chapters on: Background In Rayon, 
Care of Rayons, Wardrobe Planning, Buying 
Rayon, and Sewing With Rayon. Each chapter 
gives you suggested subject outlines and refer- 
ence material for teacher and students. 


Use Coupon in This Issue to Order 






i CROWN 
| TESTED 





CONSUMER RELATIONS SECTION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


350 Fifth Avenue * New York 1, N. Y. 
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BOOKLET 


HOW TO 
MAKE RUGS at 
AND CARPETS LAST LONGER! 


HOW TO BUY BETTER RUGS! 


Revolutionary | Development in Carpet Construction 

Now in Use in Over 41/4 Million Rugs and Carpets! 

1. CELLUCORD helps rugs keep new looking longer. 

2: ee rugs and carpets always wash beauti- 
ully! 

3. CELLUCORD-backed rugs make housekeeping easier... 
less fuzz! 

4. CELLUCORD service qualities fully proven in scores of tests 


by leading carpet mills and by the United States Test- 
ing Company, Inc. 









REG. U.S. PAT, OFF, 


NOVEMBER, 1946 











It's an old, old story, yet new as today's meals 
—food that tastes good is willingly eaten, 
gets a right start for good digestion. That's 
why the delicious flavor of Maltex Cereal is so 
important nutritionally. The rich, nut-like good- 
ness and delicate, natural sweetness of Maltex 
are the carrier for its wholesome, nourishing 
properties—which Maltex has in abundance. For 
Maltex is a two-grain cereal, a combination 
of Toasted Wheat and Malted Barley that's 
unbeatable for flavor and nutrition. Maltex 
contains generous amounts of Vitamin B, natu- 


rally, not added. 


Send coupon below for copies of the Daily Diet 
Record, a colorful sheet showing ‘Basic Seven" food 
items recommended for daily consumption. May be 
used for planning a week of well-balanced meals, or 
for rating meals actually eaten for one week. 


MALTEX: 


Cereal — 





Home Economics Dept. 
THE MALTEX COMPANY 
Burlington, Vermont 


Please send me copies of Daily Diet Record 
Name 


Address 


City State 
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Help Make and Keep the Peace 
(Continued from page 541) 


civilization depends, I can think of no more important 
program of work for all home economics clubs, high 
school and adult classes. 

Informed leadership is, of course, necessary to the 
success of these peace goals, and here we may feel 
blocked, for we say, “How can home economics students 
and teachers keep up with the myriad of complex social 
and economic conditions in the world today?” This is 
truly a big assignment, but here we need to bring into 
play the value of sharing. The social science teachers 
must give and must help us to find and to use the neces- 
sary elementary information about world conditions. 

This seems to be the place to begin. At least if staffs 
of educators in schools and colleges haven’t learned to 
understand and appreciate each other and to share their 
knowledge, it is axiomatic that they will be much less 
able to help young people acquire these values. Who 


knows, maybe our much-used compartmentalized subject 
matter and specialized teacher plan of education have 
militated against values which might bring about the 
peace. How wonderful it would be if all school and 
college faculties and the students could unite all their 
efforts toward winning the peace. This would be real 
education, since it would mean all-round development 
of the individuals who are being educated. Since most 
of the readers of this article will be home economics 
teachers and students rather than administrators and 
since there is much we can do in our home econotnics 
classes and clubs, let’s mobilize and “go all out” for the 
values which will make peace and security a certainty. 
Other values and other ways of developing these 
values are numerous. I would appreciate letters from 
students and teachers who have used these and other 
experiences to help bring about peace. Helpful sugges- 
tions concerning the achievement of this big objective 
could be compiled and published in another article. 








Students Use Profile Chart for Planned Expenditures 


HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO 
$5.00 


Teach House Decoration the New 
Way—By Playing "House"! 








L 








A good teacher is 
always on the look- 
out for _ illustrative 
material. Here is 
something new—a set 
of ‘‘cut-outs’’ for a 
complete course in in- 
terior decoration. Yes, 
you may actually cut, 
out the furniture, the 
curtains and drapes, 
the furniture cover-. 
ings, even the wall 
finishes and rugs, too, 
and rearrange them 
to your heart's desire, 
—all in a room made 
to order! ’ 






Just Think! Sixteen (16) Big Pages in Full 
Color! 18 x 24 in. 


And 100 rules for using COLOR in House 
Decoration! 


Instructions Are Clear 
On every page of this folio there are 
careful descriptions and directions for using 
the material on that page. Teaches sound 
lessons on returnishing and redecoration by 
actual doing. Redecorate this miniature room 
in class. 
Information Is Sound 
This House Decoration Folio was prepared 
and widely used by the magazine, THE 
AMERICAN HOME, and is authoritative. 


ORDER DIRECT 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland 
Send For Our Catalogue 
ae eS 
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Kansas City 6, Mo. 


HE Money Management Clinic at 

Stephens has passed through three 
stages in its development. It grew origi- 
nally out of a requirement that all 
“new” students keep an Expense Book, 
which was turned in and checked peri- 
odically at the Consumer Education of- 
fice. In 1940 the old Expense Book was 
replaced by a much more comprehensive 
record form called the Personal Finance 
Book, which has been appropriately de- 
scribed as a ‘“‘bookkeeper’s masterpiece.” 
Not a penny could escape recording- 
if the student had the ingenuity, time 
and energy to decipher the code and fill 
out the complicated box scores at the 


‘ bottom of each page. The idea looked 


good to the producers, but needless to 
say it was not popular with the con- 
sumers. 

Then came the third stage, the de- 
velopment of a profile chart which en- 
ables a student to record her plan for 
spending as well as ways in which she 
actually spends her allowance. The chart 
is good for one month’s planning and 
spending data. It requires less than a 
minute to record the day’s spending by 
“shading in” with pencil the proper 
items in the proper columns. All the 
common expense items (fourteen in all) 
are arranged in vertical rows with 
parallel columns for “planned expense” 
and “actual expense.” ‘Thus the student 
can see instantly when she “drives 
through the ceiling” at any particular 
point in her budget. At the end of each 
month she can compare her planned 
pattern of expense, item by item, with 
the actual expense pattern and make 
the necessary readjustments. Naturally, 
if she is honest with herself, she will 
face the question, “Does this or that 
item of expense represent a real need or 


is it something I merely wanted at the 
moment? Usually after two or three 
months of such replanning and rethink- 
ing with respect to personal expendi- 
tures, most students develop a fairly 
satisfactory pattern of expense which 
will serve their purpose adequately so 
long as there is no appreciable change 
in income (allowance) or change in pur- 
chasing power (inflation). 

The machinery for counseling in 
money management is relatively simple. 
A Money Management Clinic has been 
set up, and the services of a full-time 
consultant are available to any student. 
The compulsory feature of the earlier 
“Expense Book” days has been dropped. 
Girls come to the clinic voluntarily when 
they need help. If they seem to be diff- 
cult cases, they are usually encouraged 
to enter a one-hour credit course in 
Money Management. At the present 
time, approximately five hundred girls 
are using the profile charts, including 
more than a hnudred members of the 
Consumers’ Problems classes. Continued 
effort is made to “sell” the plan to all 
students who need such planning ex- 
perience in connection with their spend- 
ing.—Stephens College News Reporter 





— Overheard — 

“What we need to teach our children 
is that the only keys to civilized enjoy- 
ment * * * are not cash and ease, but 
effort and self-control. How to find 
pleasure in civilized pursuits and not 
turn away from them to mean, or silly, 
or vacant, or passive ways of spending 
leisure time — there is no school to 
teach your children that. If they learn 
it they must learn it in a civilized and 
happy home.” —Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
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Round out your well-balanced pro- 








Teach gram in homemaking education with 
CHILD | Cour 
CARE PERSONALITY AND ETIQUETTE 
LILLIAN N, REID 
You Need Written for high school boys and girls in their own 
language and with an understanding of their daily be- 
the havior problems. Emphasizes accepted social habits, 


human behavior, and the development of personality. 


CHASE | 288 pages $1.40 Illustrated 


THE HOUSE AND ITS CARE, REV. 


MARY L. MATTHEWS 





Thousands of schools have started classes in child 
care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 


Tae A substanti xt deali i “ms i 
and practice in stantial text dealing with problems of planning, 


decorating, furnishing, and management. Survey ques- 


” Bathing . Dressing tions, activities, and references for source material fol- 
: Swabbing ¢ Hygienic Care low each unit. For use in senior high school courses. 
e Powdering e Making Clothes 
e Feeding e Laundering 384 pages $1.80 Illustrated 
The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


peel. Reasonably priced. 


For full information write to Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco Dallas London 





M. J. CHASE 24 Park Place - Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Meal Planning 


— 


C a — Family Hoa hj, 


d 
3 “ 4 Program and Material 
Tabl e Service for Home Economists 
‘ “HEALTH PROTECTION 
N. Beth Bailey THROUGH CLEANLINESS IN THE HOME" . . 





comprises: (1) Instructor's Manual, (2) four fwo-color, 
Wall Charts (18!/.” x 2434”), (3) sufficient small 
Digest Leaflets for class use at time instruction is 
|| given, and (4) special ‘Home Cleanliness Notes’ news 
| bulletin. 

The material is planned for the ready uses of instruc- 


tors who desire to teach both the importance of, and 
the methods of obtaining, cleanliness in the home. 


Illustrates details of correct 
, service for every meal. Family oc- 
casions are treated not as routine necessities but as 
the centers of co-operative endeavor and as a gentle 
force in cultural life. Discussion of planning, serving, 
and etiquette (illustrated with step-by-step photo- 
graphs nearly worth the price of the book alone) is 
taken up from this point of view. Includes specific 
plans for smooth management of guest service when 
the work must be done by members of the family. 








$2.50. If you use the all-in-one coupon on page 599, and 
THE TABLE GRACES—B. Bailey McLean .......... $1.20 indicate your wishes, we will supply your needs with- 
TABLES OF FOOD VALUES—Bradley ............ 3.50 out cost through sponsorship of Clorox Chemical Co. 
BREADS AND MORE BREADS—Sumption and ————) 

PBMROGR) 5. 55.ccce cecsieenensedveseceecescee 2.00 We have other "Family Health" programs in process 
COOKIES AND MORE COOKIES—Sumption and a nye? 

eas eos cn es ans 2.00 of development. If interested, please indicate on 
CANDY AND CANDY-MAKING—Bookmeyer ...... 2.50 coupon. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY TO 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


263 Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, Illinois 


OOOO w* 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
A department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
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FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING * BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION + STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 


EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN Anerica's 
Foremost Fashion Instructor and Style 
Authority will determine your particular 
aptitude jor a career in fashion. Spe- 
cialized training in limited groups of only 
six students under an expert. Book 23. 


Home Study Course Request Book 23H 
812 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses 


Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
ge gy Bs hy Interior Display. Regents Credits. 
Day Free Placement. Send for Cir. 22 
TRAPHAGEN, 1880 Broadway (52nd Street). N. Y. 19 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 1c. 


SCHOOL MAGAZINES 














with all special and short-time offers. Free 
catalog to schools and 
teachers. Send 6c for 












first-class postage 
Agents wanted every 
where to sell all maga 
zines. Liberal commis- 
sions! Ask for infor 
mation. Dept. PHE 








A Vitamin Game— 
“Lucky Seven” 


$1.50 


A Brand New Teaching Aid 





ae 
(2 sets for $2.50) 

THE SUN SHINES BRIGHT for that teacher who 
uses NUTRITION GAMES as teaching aids! Why not 
have FUN while learning about vitamins, minerals, 
calories, meal planning, in fact every phase of 

NUTRITION ? 

What Is ‘'Lucky Seven''? 

It a card game played with 100 NUTRITLON 
c ARDS! 4x6, 

It is based on the ‘‘Basic Seven’? Uncle Sam decrees! 

It is simple and easy to learn and to use. 

it contains ALL the fundamental foods—no recipes. 

Each card is ILLUSTRATED with a line drawing of 
the food. (Your class may wish to ‘‘color’”’ these 
foods themselves, } 

AUTHENTIC measure giving exact amount of 


Number of calories Copper grams 
A.1.U 


Carbonyarate grams Vit. 

Protein grams Vit. B-1 Thiamin migs. 
Fat grams Vit. B-2 Riboflavin mgs 
Calcium grams Niacin mgs. 

Phosphorus grams Vit. c Ascorbic acid gm 
Iron grams Vi, DLA 


ONE SET 

TWO SETS are needed for a class larger than 12. 

ORDER THIS “NUTRITION GAME” today and make 
teaching easy and learning fun! 


Order From 


GILLUM BOOK Co. 


400-408 Woodland, Kansa City 6, Mo. 


of 100 cards is enough for a class of 12 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 534) 


All of the plan sheets are published 
in a loose leat volume so that plan 
sheets may be easily added or elimi- 
nated. Copies may be secured from 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
Price $2.40 for educational institutions 
and $3.00 for personal orders. 


Fruits of Hawaii is an unusually 
good bulletin prepared and distributed 
by the University of Hawaii Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in Honolulu. 
Written by ay D. Miller, Professor 
Nutrition at the Univer- 
Assistant 


of Foods and N 
sity, and Katherine Bazore, 
Professor of Home Economics, this is a 
revised and enlarged (129 pages) edition 
of Bulletin first published in 1936. 

The description, nutritive value and 
use of over thirty native Hawaiian fruits 
are presented clearly and graphically, 
making this bulletin a worthy reference 
for any library. It should be of par- 
ticular interest and value to home eco- 
nomists both historically and gastro- 
nomically. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
University of Hawaii Bookstore for 
$1.00, plus 5 cents mailing charges. 


Know Your Woolfacts is a new cata- 
logue of all the educational and_ pro- 
motional material offered by manufac- 
turers in the woolen industry. ‘The cata- 
logue, compiled by the American Wool 
Council, lists booklets, movies and ex- 
hibits under six classifications: wool 
fibers and processing, apparel woolens 
and worsteds, blankets, industrial infor- 
mation, specialty fibers, and felts. This 
useful guide may be obtained free upon 
request from the American Wool Coun- 
cil, 1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Interior Decoration packs the funda- 
mental points concerning home decora- 
tion into an eight-page iflustrated  cir- 
cular. ‘The elements of scale, form, colon 
and arrangement are concisely covered 
and a two-page spread gives a_ typical 
decorating problem with before and 
after views that show how the appear- 
znce and livability of a room may be 
improved. The question of modern ver- 
sus traditional is also discussed. This 
Circular (H 1.0) is issued free of charge 
by the Small Homes Council of the 
University of Illinois at Urbana. 


Money Management, Children Spend- 
ing is a clever booklet that purposes to 
help parents guide their children on the 
“Money-go-round.” Children learn very 
young that money is an important neces- 
sity and their training in handling 
money can not begin too soon. In these 
forty pages such problems as saving, 
borrowing, what age to start an allow- 


ance, envy of other children who have 
more money to spend and charging on 
parent's accounts are adequately and 
interestingly covered. A sample copy 
may be obtained for five cents from 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 


Womanhealth is a twenty-three page 
booklet of medical information of inter- 
est to women. It is written in an au- 
thoritative yet understandable style and 
briefly presents the characteristics of 
normal menstruation, pregnancy, child- 
birth and menopausal changes. Its con- 
cise form makes it a useful introduction 
to this subject for senior high school or 
college classes or for adult groups. Avail- 
able free of charge by single copy or in 
quantity lots from the Ortho Pharma- 
ceutical Corporation, Linden, New Jer- 
sey. 





Ready January 1947 
New Edition 


Creative Careers 


in Home Economics 


By Hazel T. Craig 


This 5 six Pp booklet 
has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. 





Pre-Publication Price: 35 cents 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


WANTED--(a)_ Chief dietitian; 300-bed hos 
pital, staff of four assistants; central service; 
well equipped kitchens; $3000-$3600, maintenance 
(b) Administrative dietitian for kitchen serving 
women’s dining room, liberal arts college, coedu 
cational, enrollment about 1,000; duties entirely 
administrative with no purchasing or personnel 
work; Middle West. (c) Nutritionist for division 
with department of tuberculosis of state healt! 
department; duties consist of serving as consultant 
in dietetics to 24 approved tuberculosis sanatoria: 
experience in administrative dietetics required; 
immediately. (d) Chief dietitian and two assist 
ant dietitians; 500-bed_ hospital, department now 
heing reorganized; staffed normally by four dic 
titians; South. (e) Chief dietitian; 600-bed 
teaching hospital of university medical school : 
$3600. (f) Instructor in nutrition and_ diet 
therapy; large hospital located less than_ fifteen 
minutes’ ride from university enabling dietitian 
to continue her studies if interested; salary de 
pendent upon qualifications. (g) Dietitian, liberas 
arts college for young women; student enrollment 
approximately 2,000; should be experienced in 
all phases of food work, ro | purchasing 
(h) Administrative dietitian; tairly large hospital 
located in residential town few miles from New 
York City; modern dietary equipment and _ fa 
cilities; department well organized; $3000-$3300, 
complete maintenance; quarters consist of two 
room apartment with bath. (i) Instructor in die 
tetics; liberal arts college; course offerings in 
clude normal nutrition, diet in disease, large 
quantity cookery, institution management, foo 
selection and preparation, and foods and nutri 
tion; department has two instructors; courses dis 
tributed according to preference of instructors 
town of 30,000 located short distance from un! 
versity medical center. 

(In requesting information concerning these ap 
pointments, please mention the key letters and 
the month of publication.) 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 






































ve 
n 
d Please send me the material checked below: 
y Il. American Bemberg Corporation Second Cover 
Mm a. Bemberg “Information” Booklet. b. Knitted Fabrics. 
19 9 Y ——c. Labels. d. Wall Chart. e. Slips. f. Hosiery. 
. g. Blouses, h. Gloves. i. Knitwear. j. “Fabrics and 
4 4 Their Care.’ 

2. American Can Company Page 525 

~ a. School Lunch Recipe Cards. ——b. Kitchen Tested Recipes 


From Canned Foods. ——c. Coffee Facts for Home Economists. 
d. High School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods. 





: All-in-One 


3. American Meat Institute Fourth Cover 
FREE—personal copy of new booklet, “Basie Beef Cuts.” 








af 

—Also send—additional copies for student use at 10¢ per copy. 
i. Cash enclosed &. 
- - 
. 1. American Viscose Corporation Page 595 

——a. (El) New chart, “Rayon is a Whole Family of Fabrics.” 
or e b. (SCP) TEACHER'S FREE copy of “Short Course in Rayon.” 
| —c. (FSS) Sets of FREE basic leaflets from the “Short Course”’— 
d oupon CI Dice for STUDENTS’ USE. 
n ; 

5. The Best Foods, Inc. Page 589 


Copies “Indoor Foods for Outdoor Appetites,” latest Menu Plan- 
ner. Available free, in reasonable quantities, 








v 





6. Bristol-Myers Company Page 583 






















































































£ 
4 a. NEW Teacher's Manual “Guide for a Good Grooming Program.” 
8 b. NEW “Be Proud of Your Hands’ Chart. c. NEW Hand 
' Care Leaflets. d. NEW ‘teen-age Grooming for School wall charts. 
. : P a ——e. NEW Student Leaflets. 
Easy does at: You use just one coupon . -——I have the “Perspiring in Healthful, but” chart. 
; : ; , ' ——I do not have it. Please send. 
to request all of the teaching aids MH 
e-e ; ene aki a 7. Bureau of Educational Services Page 597 
orterec dy these companies ma Ing 4 Please send me “Health Protection Through Cleanliness In The 
. H 
products for the home. ' ii 
‘ . ' . =97 
1 8. Can Manufacturers Institute, Ine. Page 527 
: ——Copies new booklet, “On-The-Table Values In Canned Foods.” 
* , 
: 9, Carnation Company Dept. 727-1 Page 592 
a Free! Carnation’s “Year Book.” 
' 
~~ =~ os ted — : 10. Celanese Corporation of America Page 579 
Reac the advertising pages for full P| For Teachers: a. Window Shopping b. New Benefits for the 
4 is ae ' . . ee | World from Synthetics. c. Fabrice Swatch Cards, ——d, Skeins of 
infor mation about the products of- ry Celanese Yarns. e. Chart, Basie Steps in Spinning Celanese Varn 
— - " : : — : F | ——f. Chart, Cellulose Acetate Manufacture. For Classes: a. Lovels 
fered. (The page numbet ol the ad r] — Deserve Loving Care. h. Look for the Tags and Labels 
° e . xe | hen You Sh 
. is given after each listing.) 4 sidiapen 
- 8 11. Cereal Institute PN6 @ 533 
’ - Cereal Institute » Page 53: 
f New Breakfast Teaching Unit. vage Teacher's Breakfast Source 
. Book, Basie Breakfast Wall Chart. 25 Student's Breakfast Notebook 
' Folders and new official U. S. Gov't Meal Pattern Chart 
: 12. Church & Dwight Company, Ine. Page 528 
| Recipe Booklet, “Good Things to Eat.” 
a 
Indicate the material and the amount ' 13. Corning Glass Works Page 590 
; ; : a New Pyrex Ware Recipe Booklet. “Good Things to Fat.” 
| you want. Send a check, money order 1 Tee ee ee ee 
! ae : A # ee ‘ ” 
or stamps if there is a charge for the 1 14. Cultivated Mushroom Institute Page 586 
34 2 t Free Mushroom Recipe Booklet. 
. material. Do not send cash. : 
' 15. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. Page 569 
a ——a. How du Pont Rayon Is Made. b. What You Should Know 
' About Rayon, ——e. Rayon Today. d. Facts About Fabrie« 
s ——e. Information about “Fashion's Favorite’—motion sound picture 
: f. Information about “Facts About Fabries’*——motion sound pic 
: ture. 
' 
t 4 . « 
1 ' 16. Fashiondol Page 524 
; : - ' a. Fashiondol. First Aid to the Clothi Teacher. ——b. Contes 
Mail today so that you will have the ' Story. catia ie anaes sl tii 
: 1 
: ° 
steric the Ee ' = . . 
material when you need it. : 17. General Mills Page 529 
; Send information on special nutrition program 
] 
4 18. D. C. Heath & Company Page 597 
. Free folders on Home Economics Texts. 
| 
: 19. H. J. Heinz Company PHE-K Page 577 
' ——Free! The Story of Food Preservation. Number of classroom 
f - i 7 copies needed ....... (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 
Practical Home Economics : 
P ' 20. Hollywood Pattern Service, Educational Bureau 
468 Fourth Avenue . > ==9 = 
1 Pages 553-568 
New York 16. N. Y. ; ——Please add my name to your mailing list or make certain that 
: ss ie a address appears among those to whom future educational 
materials are sent. 
' 
7 
‘ 
4 
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. 


22. 


23 


24. 


25. 


26. 


26X 


27 


28 


on 
_ 


35. 


Household Finance Corporation PHE-11 Page 532 
Please send the following Filmstrip Lectures—‘‘Take Time to 
Make Time”. “Buy Words—about Better Buymanship,” ‘The Con- 
sumer Considers Credit.”’ Also keep me up to date on your 
Department of Research Exhibits, new and revised booklets, films and 
other material by mailing me your semi-annual Research Letter-—at 
no charge. 








S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. Page 531 
a, FREE! ‘Teacher's Handbook on Home Care and Conservation 
by the Modern Wax Method.” b. Information on free showing of 
Your sound motion picture, “Beauty for Keeps.’’ (Check only if your 
school has 16mm. sound equipment.) 








Libby, McNeill & Libby Dept. PH-51 Third Cover 


——"Facts About Canned Foods and Vegetables’’ and suggestions. 


The Maltex Company Page 595 
Wall Chart and Work Book of Outline Drawings of common 
foods to be colored, cut out and pasted on chart. One set to each 
class. Offer limited to schools North of Washingtn, D. C. and East 
of Chicago. 





Manual Arts Press Page 597 


Please send ‘“‘Meal Planning and Table Service,”’ $2.50 


eat ets cash enclosed. 





Millett Corporation Page 595 
Free booklet, “A Better Backing For Your New Rugs and Carpets.” 


. The National Association of Ice Industries 


a——copies reprints from October Practical Home Economies, 
Modern Trends in Marketing—‘Fresh Fish from Ocean, Lake and 
Stream.” Free in any reasonable quantity. b.——copies a folder— 
“Nature’s Treasury’—a table showing more commonly used vegetables 
and helpful information on fresh vegetable buying. Also free in any 
reasonable quantity. ———«. Food Preservation Classroom Charts— 
illustrated wall charts covering the history and uses of refrigeration. 
Only one set per teacher. (Free). 








National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Page 573 


Free, comprehensive text book on the electrie range (P.-1 16) 
and electric cooking. 





Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate Page 588 


———FREE Recipe Booklet containing recipe for Toll House Cookies 
and other Chocolate Desserts. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company Pages 535-538 


——Reprint« of Christmas Spirit—4-page ad in this issue. 


Ralston Purina Company (41C) Page 523 
a. Free, copies of “Through the Looking Glass’ (C 966). 
b. Also copies of “Design for Reducing” (C 566). (Offer 
limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 














Ralston Purina Company (32C) Page 581 


Free, Teaching Kit on Wheat, No. C359. (Offer limited to resi- 
dents of Continental U. S.) 





Rit Products Corporation Page 534 


——"“Dressmaking with Color’ and “Highlight Your Costume with 
Color.” 
Sealtest, Inc. Page 587 


Free set of releases—‘Kitchen Measures", “Proper Nutrition”, 
“What is Balanced Diet” and “Some Foods Just Go Together.” 





E. H. Sheldon and Company Page 594 
Information on a. Planning b. Remodeling. Additions for 
——c. Homemaking Room. ——<€d. Clothing Laboratory. e. Food 
Laboratory. / 











Singer Sewing Machine Company Page 521 
a. Singer Home Dressmaking Guide. 
ing Guide. c. Singer Make-Over Guide. 








b. Singer Home Decorat- 
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Answers to a Quiz for Sewing Teachers 
(On pages 556 and 557) 
1. Yes 8. No 15. No 
2. Yes 9. No 16. Yes 
3. Yes 10. Yes 17. Yes 
4. Yes 11. Yes 18. No 
5. Yes 12. Yes 19. Yes 
6. No 13. Yes 20. Yes 
7. Yes 14. Yes 21. Yes 
Check the answers you missed and score yourself ac- 
cordingly. How do you rate as a sewing teacher? 
One wrong—Your students love you and sewing, too. 
Two wrong—Most of your students like your class. 
Three wrong—There’s room for improvement. 
Four wrong—Recheck your teaching methods. 
Five wrong—Teaching sewing is not your vocation. 





CLF Geo 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, published 10 times a year, 

at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1946. 


State of New York 
County of New York § °° 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared J. T. Emery, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
Practical Home Economics and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, Lakeside Publishing Company, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.; Editor, Blanche M. Stover, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Blanche M. Stover, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; Business Manager, J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and ad 
dress must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not ownd by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

Lakeside Publishing Company, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Karl M. Mann, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the twelve months preceding the date shown above is — 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) 

J. T. EMERY, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of September, 194 

(Seal.) M. ELEANOR OVERMAN, Notary Publi 
(Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. No. 69. Commission expires Marc! 
30, 1947.) 
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You liked our 
Teaching Unit on BEEF 
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i (Ready early in January—requests will be 
filled in order of receipt) 


8 Charts like this 


showing 27 pork products in full natural color. Each 


chart 14 x II inches (same size as beef charts). Good size 





for classroom posting. 


\e 


Plus these materials ven 
TEACHER'S MASTER SHEET—6 pages of compact - q 


authoritative information covering fresh, cured and smoked 


ad 
pork and pork products. a 
& 


l \ > , A 


Break-down chart shows source of each cut. Black and white illus- v 
trations of each cut, keyed to charts, with identifying descriptions and % / 
correct cooking methods for each. : a 


= 
STUDENTS’ QUIZ SHEETS 


4-page folders with small illustrations of each cut shown on charts. Blank 
outline of side of pork for locating cuts. Ample space provided for writing 


classroom notes, answering quizzes, or for recording supplementary data 






Use Coupon 
on Page 643 


We will send you the complete unit consisting of one set 
of 8 charts, your master sheet and requested number of 
student folders just as soon as printing is completed. 
(Additional color charts are 25c a set, additional student 
tw  * * fglders.are free.) 

j " a A .etae 
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AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters; Chicago Members throughout the U. S. 
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